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Root’s Goods 
w Mi | a 

—Quantity discounts on your 

larger orders. 

—Special Outfits of Bees and 

Equipment for Orchardists and 

Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
LANSING, MICH. 























ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


Make it a 


Good Finish 


of the year for yourselves. Direct sales to 
consumers—special sales to _ institutions, 
hospitals, restaurants, and health-craving 
individuals result in repeat orders at profi- 
table prices. Neat and attractive packages 
hold customers. Increase your list of 
profit-giving customers through this winter. 
We help you with most attractive 

Gloss packages 

Tin packages 

Cartons and wrappers 

Honey labels 


Container price list and label catalog free. 
Let us plan with you for bee supply re- 
quirements for 1939. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 






















Heavier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. 
Finer, longer-lasting Copper-Bearing 
Steel. Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
WE FAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
t Paints, Roofing. Write today. 
j KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

gbept. 21 Muncie, Indiana 





Hamilton and Company 


announce their removal to 
new offices with private warehouse 
at 


1360 PRODUCE STREET 


Los Angeles, California 
effective December 1, 1938 








2 Years $1.50 


American see = Journal—monthly: published and 
edited hy beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pie 
tures and tips on care of bees c1.d selling of honey. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$100 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee 


in the United States. Address 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ills. 


and Canada 
Culture, both 
magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only 
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| Brand Cappin3, 
Melter 


Warren A. Munro in Ontario writes: ‘‘We 
are very enthusiastic over the Brand Mel- 
ter and money could not buy the one we 
have if we could not get another one. 
The Melter has lots of capacity for two 
men uncapping as we haven't been able 
to get the Hopper full of cappings yet. 
We have been extracting 6000 to 7000 of 
honey per 9-hour day.’’ 


(Senior Size Used) 





A. G. Woodman Co. Ontario, Canada, November 12th, 1938 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: 

Your letter of Nov. 7th received. I take Gleanings but I hadn’t taken any notice of 
the article referred to regarding the capping melter spoiling the honey. 

I don’t think I have spoiled any of my large 1938 crop of, honey with the Brand 
Melter. In fact, I am proud of the quality in spite of the fact the capping melter honey 
mixed with the extractor honey continuously as we extracted. 

I shipped two carloads of this mixed honey to England and the government inspec- 
tor when inspecting it found it to be a distinct shade whiter than the grade water white 
as according to the dominion honey classifier. 

I know positively the use of the Brand Melter will not lower the grade of the honey 
to any extent if the honey is extra white or whatever class it may be. The use of the 
Brand Melter will not put the mixed honey into a lower class, or spoil the flavor. 

I can get some sample mailing jars I will send you and Roots’ samples of my 
honey and you will see yourselves how the Brand Melter hasn't spoiled my honey crop. 
Yours truly, 
Warren A. Munro 





Manufactured by 
A. G. Woodman Co., 8S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New Westminister, B. C. Canada Ogden, Utah 




















When You Want 
QUALITY at-LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


is my price for working 100 pounds of your wax 

00 into regular medium brood, either 6, 7, or 8 
sheets per pound. I guarantee my product to 

bd equal any on the market. I manufacture all regu 


lar catalog sizes of brood and super foundations. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


We offer extra low prices at this season on bee hives. Send us a list of your needs so 
that we may have the pleasure of quoting you. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of November). 


California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been mild to cold, with heavy 
frosts reported in many localities. Rainfall has 
been negligible. Beekeepers have found it nec- 
essary to feed some colonies as much honey 
was consumed recently in brood-rearing, but 
they generally have sufficient young bees. Oc- 
easional mustard, dandelions and pepper 
trees are about all that remain for bees to 
work on. Demand for honey has been light to 
moderate. Domestic trading has been consid- 
erably lighter than normal but export sales 
were slightly better than a year ago. Offer- 
ings by beekeepers have been ample to meet 
immediate demand and prices have held about 
steady. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or 
more at Southern California delivery points 
reported about as follows, per lb.: Orange, Ex- 
tra White to Water White 5%-5%c, some 
5%c, White 5-5%c; Sage-Buckwheat, Light 
Amber: to Extra Light Amber 3%-4%c; Texas 
Light Amber to White Sage 4%-5c. 

Imperial Valley—Bees are approaching win- 
ter in good condition. Some colonies are still 
being moved from fields that were dusted 
with poison. Sales reported, Light Amber to 
Extra Light Amber Alfalfa $4.25-4.40 per case 
of 120 pounds, including several carload lots 
at! $4.40 per case, f.o.b. 

Central California—Cooler weather has pre- 
vailed, with heavy frost reported in many lo- 
ealities, but light rainfall. Due to the late 
flow from cotton, bluecurl and spikeweed, the 
condition of bees is generally better than nor 
mal with respect to stores of honey and pollen. 
More rain will soon be needed to start the 
growth of early weeds. Bees are working 
lightly on eucalyptus and various’ shrubs. 
Buying of honey by the wholesale trade is 
expected to be light for some weeks as deal- 
ers are reported well stocked. Most beekeepers 
are said to have liberal supplies of honey but 
they are not being offered as freely as during 
the past several months. Sales by beekeepers 
in ton lots or more at Central California de- 
livery points, per lb.: Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber Cotton-Alfalfa 3%-4c; Light 
Amber Mixed Flowers 3%-3%ec, 1 car 3%e, 
and some sales 3c net with cans returned; 
White Cotton 3 Me. Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber Alfalfa $4.10-4.40 per case of 
120 lbs. delivered Los Angeles; $4.10-4.20 per 
ease f.o.b. San Joaquin Valley points. 

Northern California—Rain has fallen in the 
upper portion of this area but little in the 
Sacramento Valley. The weather has been 
cooler, with heavy frosts reported. Bees are 
going into winter in good condition with am- 
ple stores, as many beekeepers did not fully 
extract and some have done no extracting due 
to the low price of honey Nectar-bearing 
plants are about over though blue curl and star 
thistle are yielding lightly. The market has 
been steady with a better feeling prevailing. 
Most sales have been in relatively small lots. 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more at 
Northern Cadfornia delivery points: Extra 
Light Amber to White Thistle 4%-5c, some 
Extra Light Amber 3%-4%c; Light Amber 
3%-3%c; Light Amber Mixed Flowers 3% 
3%ec: Amber Fixed Flowers 3-3 %c. 

Little beeswax has been sold during this 
period. The market has been dull and barely 
steady, with beekeepers receiving 16-18¢ per 
Ib. at Central and Northern California delivery 
points 


Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Tem- 
peratures have been below normal, with freezes 
reported over the entire area and some dam- 
age to growing vegetation. Considerable snow 
reported in the higher coastal areas. Bees are 
entering winter in average condition with 
normal stores of pollen though in some sec- 
tions stores of honey are light. Pollen has 
been coming in from fall dandelions and bees 
have also been working on mustard. The al- 
sike acreage may be short in the Willamette 
Valley due to dry weather after seeding and 
much replacement with peas, but the acreage 
of vetch is normal. The market is dull. White 
to Water White Fireweed has brought bee- 
keepers 5-5%ec per lb., with many beekeepers 
reported holding for 5%-6c at shipping point. 
The beeswax market is unchanged, with 
dealers reported paying 20-2lce per lb. de- 
livered Portland. 

East of Cascades—The weather has been 
cold and stormy, with as much as three feet of 
snow reported east of the Cascades, but this 
snow cover has lessened during the past few 
days as a result of heavy rains. Bees have 
been kept in the hives much of the time. Sales 
of honey have been light. White Sweet-Clover- 
Alfalfa has sold recently at 4%-5%ec per Ib.; 
ton l_cs Wild Buckwheat-Alfalfa reported sold 
7%ec per lb. Yellow beeswax, 2lc per Ib. 

Intermountain Region—tHloney sales have 
been fairly good locally in small pails but the 
usual large lot shipments to eastern bottlers 
have not yet materialized to any extent be 
cause of low prices still being paid for eastern 
honey. Some shipments in sizeable quantities 
have been made to the Pacific Coast and also 
to points in the Plains States. Occasional be 
keepers are accepting low prices, but many are 
holding in the hope of a higher market later. 
1 carlot sale reported White extracted at 5c; 
Le.l. sales of White to Water White Sweet 
clover-Alfalfa have recently been reported at 
5-5 %ec per lb., some White 4 1/6-4%c per Ib.; 
60's 5%-6c per Ilb., few higher, small pails 
6-9c;: few sales Extra Light Amber, ton lots 
or more 4-4\%c per lb. Few sales No. 1 White 
comb $3.25 per case. The beeswax market is 
weak, with sales reported of light-colored 
wax at 16-17c per lb. cash, 18-19¢ in trade, 
occasional sales higher. Details by States fol 
low: 

Colorado—Temperatures have been low dur 
ing much of the period, with snow early in 
the period, but bees were generally well packed 
or placed in cellars for winter with adequate 
stores. Many beekeepers found it necessary to 
feed but in most yards the slow fall flow made 
more late stores than had been anticipated. 

Wyoming—-Bees have gone into winter in 
unusually good condition as a result of the late 
fall flow. Snow has already fallen over much 
of the State except the northeast corner. 

Montana—Eastern Montana has experienced 
some snowfall and in the western part of the 
State both rain and snow have been reported. 
Bees are generally packed and in condition 
for winter, but some beekeepers are delaying 
placing their bees in the cellar. 

Idaho—Unusually stormy weather has been 
reported with considerable wind, rain and 
snow, which was heavy in the higher eleva 
tions. Due to this stormy weather bees have 
not been placed in winter packs as rapidly as 
desired and many beekeepers are just begin 
ning to pack. 

SUMMARY-—Toward the close of the period 
cold weather was general over much of the 
country, with below-freezing temperatures re 
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| 
| 
ported from Southern California and South plants will depend in many areas upon the ‘ 
Texas and with temperatures between 30° and amount of moisture that will fall before cold | 
40° reported earlier in the month in the South- weather. This is especially true throughout ' 
east. Previously, however, the eastern portion much of the Clover Belt. The price situation \ 
of the country had experienced much milder shows little change. Shipments of large lots of 
temperatures than usual, enabling bees to fly honey have slowed down somewhat, with many 
and gather nectar from late asters and other large buyers of honey temporarily stocked up. 
plants, and even in the western part of the Distress lots of honey are heard of less fre- | 
country temperatures were generally above quently in the Clover Belt. There appears to 
normal in October. Wide variations in rainfall be a slight upward market trend in this area 
reported, and in portions of the East and which is not in evidence in the Mountain 
South the drouth has reached proportions States, where large lot shipments to the East 
that are serious for nectar-bearing plants. have been curbed because of the low prices 
Drouth was relieved in portions of the Clover prevailing for local honey in the latter sec- 
Belt and the Plains and Mountain States by tion. Sales locally are reported good in the 
snow or snow and rain together. The late fall West, however, as well as in the East, and 
flow, causing bees to fly more than usual, de- there are encouraging indications that more 
pleted winter stores abnormally and made beekeepers are gradually endeavoring to find 
feeding necessary in some cases where bee- their own markets near home either among 
keepers had not expected to feed. Colonies retail grocers or by direct sales to the con- 
generally have good clusters of young bees for sumer, instead of depending solely upon 
winter. The condition of next year’s honey wholesale buyers at a distance. 








Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in November we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, 


Fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of, (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey 


in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails?! (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per section? 5. How is heney now moving on tha market in your locality? Give answer in one 
word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the conditions of colonies for winter in your locality com- 
pared with normal, considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give an- 
swer in per cent. 7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare with 
that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the present condition of honey plants in 
your locality as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. The answers. received are 
tabulated as follows 


Cond. Pet. Cond. 


Pet. Large lots. T'o grocers.To consumers. Move of col. honey 
State Name sold. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. col. win. plants. 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 100 55 65 Fair 90 105 R80 
S-Ala. (J. Clay Dickman) 50 45 .60 Fair 80 90 60 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 09% .70 .90 Slow 100 100 100 
C-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 20 .05 50 15 Slow 95 100 90 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 40 Slow 100 100 100 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adeock) 10 05 40 50 Slow 100 100 100 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 10 .75 1.00 30 «Fair 70 100 100 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 50 .05 .40 .55 Slow 100 125 100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 50 38 49 Fair 100 100 100 
SE-Ga, (J. J. Wilder) 60 05% 50 65 Fair 100 115 100 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) AO .06 2.50 55 3.25 65 15 Fair 150 100 80 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 25 55 3.50 .65 20 = Fair 100 100 90 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 10 50 3.25 .65 18 Fair 100 100 125 
N-Maine (0. B. Griffin) 50 4.8 1.25 30) «Fair 90 110 100 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 10 .60 4.00 45 25 Slow 100 100 125 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 50 05% 3.00 .40 3.60 55 20 Fair 100 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 25 .06 % 50 3.00 .75 .20 Fair 100 100 100 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 50 .06 3 Fair 100 90 100 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 50 .05 3.00 40 3.50 49 .20 100 100 100 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 30 45 3.00 .60 Fair 110 105 90 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 0 Slow 90 70 50 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 100 05% 3.25 45 20 Fair 100 100 100 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 75 06 3.60 .75 25 Fair 100 100 100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 50 3.50 .60 20 Fair 90 125 100 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 15 .07 3.25 45 4.00 Fair 100 100 100 
NW-N.C.(C.S. Baumgarner) 100 .70 B85 25 Slow 90 90 100 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 50 .06 .60 .80 .20 Fair 90 100 100 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 20 05 3.00 48 2.50 51 Slow 100 100 80 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 40 .06% .50 3.50 65 19 Slow 110 100 100 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 60 45 65 18 ‘air 90 100 90 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 25 .38 .48 Slow 100 100 100 
(-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 2 .50 3.50 .60 17 + # Fair 100 100 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 30 .70 4.25 1.00 25 Fair 100 92 100 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 20 45 3.50 .55 18 Fair 110 120 90 
C-Llenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 75 .75 .20 Fair 100 90 100 
C-Texas (T’.. A. Bowden) 50 45 55 Fair 90 100 50 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 95 90 80 80 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 90 05 48 55 Fair 95 100 95 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 15 42 55 Fair 100 100 100 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 85 3.88 4.25 75 .25 Fair 90 100 90 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 40 06 49 Fair 100 100 100 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 75 .50 19 Slow 100 75 50 
S-Wisec. (James Gwin) 40 07 AT .60 18 Fair 80 90 100 
N-Wyo. (Earl C, Reed) 30 45 56 Fair 100 9e 75 
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Root Quality at Syracuse 


Send us a list of your 1939 requirements 
for special quotations, or, if you find it 
convenient, call at our office and we will 
be glad to give you the advantage of many 
years of experience in helping you plan for 
the proper equipment. WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY. At Syracuse you get Root 
goods at Factory prices. 

Get the Most from your Beeswax. Have it 
made into Root's famous foundation, 3-ply 
for brood and deep extracting frames, 
frames, single ply medium brood for shal- 
low frames, and thin super for sections, 
You can send your wax to Syracuse and 
foundation will be shipped promptly direct 
from our stock. A saving in Time and 
Freight 

We will also accept your wax at highest 
market prices in exchange for bee sup- 
plies. Old combs and cappings rendered. 

Write for complete terms. 


Be sure to get your copy of 
Our 1939 Catalog 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 














TAs _ Announcing the new 


| Sanicut 


designed especially for 


the Honey Trade by the 


i Dripeut Manufacturers. 
Q } 
\ ;j Beekeepers :—-Write for 
: ad circular and prices. 
Nei aw” . 


Honey Dispenser Sales Co. 
Box 2077 Univ. Sta. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


December, 1938 


: Holiday Conatng s! 
# To renee, f 
# Everywhere 
iS As another Christmas approaches, $s 
es we welcome this opportunity— 33 


:: ® To wish you the most joyous 3: 


se and cheerful Christmas you 3:: 
Ss : HH 
ee have ever experienced, ss 


:: @ To express our greatest appre- 3: 


=: ciation and thanks for the 
2: patronage and good _ will 3 
ss shown us during the past 3 
i years, i 
2} @ To assure you that we shall 3 
=: continually strive to be at 3 
=: your service, and cooperate : 


=: with you to fill the New 3: 
=: Year with largest measures 3: 
$s of Happiness, Prosperity, and 3; 
2: Success. ss 
= August Lotz Company = 

yd, Wisconsin 33 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 

Southern Hemisphere is the 

s ’ 

“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 

time. Inquire for International Money Or 

der for five shillings (Australian) at your 

Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

















PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 





T'wo Qualities 


Every Western Beekeeper Wants in Foundation 
—Stand hauling over rough roads when loaded with Honey and Bees. 
—Will not melt down during severe hot weather. 


3-Ply Foundation 


Has What the Beekeeper Wants. 
Send for Folder ‘‘126 Degrees,’’—read Wahl’s Statement in Root’s Advertisement 


Bee Industries, Alhambra, Calif. 


1124 Westminster Ave. 
We are always in the Market for Beeswax. 
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ou LUE LULU PPL UPUREA UCAEL EUS EVULUOALO PAE UAETOTOAL OTOL UDELL ULE bed 
= (cut out this coupon and send with your order) : 
= i 
=| ONE ONE 

1 Good for ONE DOLLAR in Trade 1 | 


Important: 
Fill in your Name and Address 














THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI, 0O. 
‘*‘HONEY MEN SINCE 1858’’ 
This certificate for one Dollar in payment for having 
your Beeswax worked into Muth’s Comb Foundation 
when your order amounts to $10.00 or more. 
Only one certificate will be honored with a purchase. 
(taken from Gleanings) 


VALLLPLLLCTL CALCUTTA AAA 














Me 





WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


Many beekeepers ship their wax here for wax credit and 
when foundation is wanted, order it made as they need. 
= Your wax is worked into foundation at the following 
quantity prices. 10-lb. lots or more. Cannot work less. 


WTA 


Working prices per pound in Quantities of 


Give size Sheets| 10 | 25 50 | 100! 500 


| tolb.| Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. 1 Ibs. 


when ordering 





BP Note the New Low  |- 


Wax Rendering Prices 


Send us your Old Combs 
and Cappings to render in- 
to wax. Our Steam Wax 
Presses do perfect work, 
extracting the very last 
drop of wax. We charge 





























= ‘‘Hercules’’ Plain 7 |$0.24/$0.20/$0.16/$0.13|$0.12 | only 2c a pound for wax 
‘*Hercules’’ Wired ' 7 | ro cr cr cr = rendered when your Comb/|= 
Medium oe Wirea.| 7 | (28 ‘24 ‘22) ‘1s| ‘17 | Weighs more than one hun-|= 
Light Brood 4%x16%"| 16 | +27| .25| .23/ .17| .16 | dred .pounds, .and .3c .a/= 
Thin Surplus ...-| 28 | .28] .25| .24| .19| .18 | pound for wax rendered |= 
SIZES when .Comb .weighs .less|= 
than one hundred pounds, |= 

ce ayers . One piece Split and we pay the highest 

KIND OF FRAME bottom bar [bottom bar | Gash Price. aie” for 

OR SECTION Standard frame size - P 
eae . —— | your wax. 

= Floffmanm sise ....ccccccvess 8 x16% [8 9/16x16% 

-_ Jumbo size . eee aT os :. ieee Be eecaceone ——— a : 
5% Shallow Ext. 1%4x16% 5 x16% Mark § Moses Sa or Boxes 
4%4x4% Sections errs 3 Sie Br ees ; 

4 x5 Sections ... Weer fi’: 3 4 ere THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
4$%x4%x1% Sections (split) $4%yx17T% |......-..-- Pearl and Walnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 
Sn HULL LLLP PPPOE 








Inexpensive Christmas Gift 
‘Starting Right with Bees’ 


A fine gift for the boy or girl interested in bees, contains 98 pages and 
184 illustrations. Send for one or more copies now. Only 50c postpaid. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Combs That 

Do So Much | 
And Cost 
So Little | 








GOOD COMB 





Many thousands of combs 
are in use today that were 
built years ago from Da 
dant’s Crimp-wired Foun 
dation, combs that have 
produced bees steadily 
year after year, and car 
ried load after load of 
honey. Get the most perfect 
combs that you can get 
and take good eare of 
them. They are your most 





> ; POOR COMB 
precious possession. ° 
WHAT DO YOUR COMBS COST? | 
‘All costs considered, Dadant’s Crimp- of money they have to pay. They do not |ff 
wired Foundation is the cheapest, particu consider what it costs to use the founda- | 
larly over a ten-year period. Anybody who tion or the combs they get from it. Wi a | 
uses cheap foundation is deliberately add- Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation you get | 
ing more cost to his beekeeping.”’ more comb space less congestion, less 
D. S. Jenkins, Colorado. swarming, stronger colonies, more crops, 
‘Il have received a number of catalogs less breakage. When you think about 
with prices and have studied them to save costs, consider these things.’’ 
money. I find, however, that quality and L. R. Stewart, Indiana 
service considered, you have them all beat ‘*‘In my opinion Dadant'’s Crimp-wired 
Nothing can take the place of Dadant’s Foundation is the cheapest to use. When 
Crimp-wired Foundation and Slotted Bot culling combs I find that few ever have 
tom Bar Frames."’ to be discarded when built from Dadant’s 
J. C. Cole. Texas. Crimp-wired Foundation, and those because 
‘*Many beekeepers see only the number of unavoidable damage or accident.’’ 
of sheets they get per pound or the amount Gordon Bell, Minnesota. | 





Remember, the cheapest comb is one that lasts for vears of crops and many col 
ony build-ups. Let Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation give you combs that do 
so much and cost so little. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS | 


Makers of Famous Foundations ---Crimp-wired---Plain—Surplus 














Beeswax Wanted: We buy at all times. Send a card, stating quantity you have to offer (ff 
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Merry Christmas, Everybody! 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Say It with Delectable 


Honey Treats 


Breathes there a homemaker who 
can resist the temptation to make 
holiday goodies? She may stanchly 
resolve to buy her supplies from the 
innumerable fruit cakes, candies, 
and cookies so widely . advertised 
and attractively displayed, so that 
she may have time for other activi- 
ties. But as the season advances res- 
olutions begin to ‘“‘bend’’ and she de- 
cides she must have a few of the old 
standbys and try a new trick or two. 
Things just wouldn’t be complete 
without a few homemade goodies. 
So out come the mixing bowls and 
spices and down comes the honey 
jar. And before long, all kinds of 
tempting aromas emanate from the 
cook’s domain. She’ll be rushed as 
usual, complain a bit, and secretly 
enjoy every bit of it! 

At our house we never cease to 
marvel at and appreciate the possi- 
bilities of honey. But at this season 
of the year we doubly appreciate 
the good qualities of nature’s finest 
sweet. All-honey sweetened fruit 
cakes possess unexcelled flavor. 
Well in advance of the time needed, 
we make our cookies, pop them into 
cooky jars, knowing their honey 
content will keep them fresh to the 
last crumb. When used in small 
quantities in candy-making our 
candies are creamy in texture. When 
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Mr. Santa goes modern! Cunning favors in red 
and white for the Christmas dinner table. 


it is possible to use larger amounts, 
with satisfactory results, creaminess 
and exceptionally fine flavor are 
our rewards. Frequently, it takes no 
little experimenting to determine 
the exact amount of honey to use, 
but the results are well worthwhile. 

It’s high time the fruit cakes were 
made and tucked away to assume 
mellowness with age. To age any of 
these fruit cakes they must be very 
well hidden, for they are too tempt- 
ing to leave within reach. 


Fruit Cake 
(all honey sweetening) 


One cup dried apricots, 14% cups 
apples, 1 cup prunes, cooked, 1 cup 
raisins, 1 cup dates, 1 cup shorten- 
ing, 2 cups honey, ™% cup peanut 
butter, 4 eggs, 2 tablespoons grated 
orange rind, 1 cup milk, % cup wa- 
ter, 24 cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon nutmeg, % teaspoon cloves 
and 2 teaspoons vanilla. 

Wash apricots, cut in small pieces, 
add the % cup water, cover and sim- 
mer until soft. Add ™% cup honey. 
Cool. Core apples and dice; remove 
pits from cooked prunes and cut in 
small pieces; pit dates and run 
through food grinder. Wash raisins 
in hot water and drain very thor- 








oughly. Cream shortening and re- 
maining honey, add peanut butter, 
and mix well. Stir in well-beaten 
eggs and the milk. Sift flour, meas- 
ure and reserve 1 cup for dredging 
fruits. Add salt, baking powder, so- 
da, and spices to the remaining flour 
and sift into the mixture. Add 
dredged fruits and flavoring and 
blend carefully. Pour into large 
tube pan, lined with oiled paper. 
Bake 2 hours in a slow oven, 300 de- 
grees F., increasing heat to 325 de- 
grees F. the last 15 minutes. 
Fruit Cake 
(all honey sweetening) 


One cup honey, 1 cup shortening, 


2 eggs, % cup orange or pineapple 
juice, 3'5 cups pastry flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon soda, 2 tea- 


spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract, 1 teaspoon orange 
extract, 1 cup candied pineapple, cut 
in fine pieces, 1 cup candied cher- 
ries, 1 cup raisins, 2 cups thinly 
sliced citron, 2 cups mixed nutmeats, 
coarsely chopped, and whites of six 
eggs. 

Cream shortening and honey thor- 
oughly. Add the 2 beaten eggs and 
mix well. Sift flour, measure, re- 
serving 1 cup for dredging fruits. 
Sift remainder with salt, soda, and 
baking powder. Add alternately with 
fruit juice to first mixture. Add the 
flavorings, fruits, and nutmeats. Mix 
thoroughly, then fold in the stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Pour into well- 
oiled tube pan. Bake in slow oven, 
300 degrees F. for 1% to 2 hours. 


Honey Carrot Pudding 


Plum pudding is the traditional 
dessert for the Christmas dinner but 
you will like this toothsome Honey 
Carrot Steamed Pudding. 

One cup flour, 1 teaspoon soda, %4 
teaspoon salt, % cup butter, %4 cup 
honey, % cup brown sugar, 1 egg, 
well beaten, % cup uncooked grated 
carrots, % cup uncooked grated po- 
tatoes, 1 cup raisins, and 1 cup nut- 
meats, coarsely chopped. 

Sift the flour, measure and sift 
with soda and salt. Cream butter, 
honey, and sugar together. Add the 
beaten egg, carrots, potatoes, rais- 
















Honey-sweetened fruit cake has unexcelled 
vor. 


ins, and nutmeats. Mix well. Stir in 
dry ingredients and mix thoroughly. 
Pour into top of well-oiled double- 
boiler or fill oiled pudding molds 
two-thirds full. Cover tightly and 
steam 2 hours. Serve with hot vanil- 
la or lemon sauce. 


Filled Date Bars 

One cup shortening, % cup hon- 
ey, % cup brown sugar, 2 eggs, 4% 
cup sour milk, 5 cups sifted flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, %4 teaspoon soda, 
and 1 teaspoon baking powder. 

Blend shortening, honey, and su- 
gar thoroughly. Stir in beaten eggs. 
Add the sour milk and fold in dry 
ingredients sifted together. Chill 
dough. Roll out in two sheets to fit 
baking pan. Place one sheet in oiled 
baking pan, spread with date filling 
and top with the second sheet of 
dough. Bake in moderate oven, 375 
degress F. Cut in bars while warm. 

Filling: One pound pitted dates, % 
cup honey, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, % cup water. Combine in- 
gredients and cook, stirring con- 
stantly until smooth. 

; Honey Crispies 

Three cups rolled oats, 2 cups su- 
gar, 8 tablespoons honey, 6 table- 
spoons water, and 2 tablespoons 
butter. 

Toast the rolled oats in a mode:- 
ate oven until light brown in color. 
Combine sugar, honey, and water. 
Cook to hard crack stage, stirring 
frequently to prevent burning. Re- 
move from heat and add butter. 
Spread the toasted oats thinly on 
buttered cooky sheets. Pour syrup 
over oats slowly, making the candy 
as thin as possible. When cold break 
in pieces. 

Honey Fig Bars 

Three eggs, 1 cup honey, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt, 1 pound figs, 
cut in small pieces, % cup chopped 
nuts, and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Add honey to well-beaten eggs. 
Sift flour, measure and sift with 
baking powder and salt. Stir into 
first mixture. Add vanilla, figs, and 
nutmeats. Spread thinly in oiled pan. 
Bake 25 minutes in moderate oven, 
375 degrees F. While still warm cut 
in bars and roll in powdered sugar. 
Store in tightly covered stone crock. 
Just before serving roll again in 
powdered sugar. These bars are bet- 
ter flavored if permitted to stand 
two to three days before using. 
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Fill your Christmas gift boxes with creamy 
honey nougat and flavorsome peanut butter 
fudge. 


Christmas Candies 

Today many candy recipes specify 
cooking temperatures. While a can- 
dy thermometer is not essential its 
use does eliminate much of the guess 
work and produces uniformly good 
results every time. It will not take 
many batches of spoiled candy to 
pay for a good thermometer. With 
care good results may be obtained 
by cold water tests. 

Candies are best made in small 
batches; it is unwise to make dou- 
ble batches at one time. For best re- 
sults the candy should have the un- 
divided attention of the maker. 

Honey Fondant 

One and % cups sugar, % 
honey, % cup water, and % 
spoon cream of tartar. 

In a saucepan combine sugar, hon- 
ey, and cream of tartar. Add water 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Cover pan and boil 5 minutes, allow- 
ing steam to dissolve any grains of 
sugar on the sides of the pan. Uncov- 
er and boil without stirring to soft- 
ball stage, 238 degress F. Wipe crys- 
tals from sides of pan, using a damp 
cloth wrapped around the tines of 
a fork. Pour on platter which has 
been rinsed in cold water. Cool to 
room temperature. Beat until stiff 
enough to knead. Toss on board 
sprinkled with powdered sugar and 
knead. Knead in 2 to 2% cups of 
powdered sugar. Knead until smooth. 
Place in bowl, cover snugly with 
waxed paper and allow to stand in a 
cool place at least 24 hours before 
using. Use for centers, dip in melted 
dipping chocolate or wrap around 
nutmeats. 

We like to divide the recipe into 
thirds. Flavor one part with vanilla, 
roll out, and spread with peanut 
butter; roll as for jelly roll and cut 
in slices. Divide the second part in- 
to two parts, flavor one part with 
vanilla, tint second part pink and 
flavor with peppermint. Place pink 
portion on white, roll up, and slice. 
Flavor the third portion with win- 
tergreen, and shape into mints. 

These fondant candies should be 
served at once or wrapped in waxed 
paper as they have a tendency to ab- 
sorb moisture upon standing. 

Honey Chocolate Caramels 

Two cups sugar, % cup honey, 1 
cup heavy cream, 3 tablespoons but- 
ter, 2 squares unsweetened choco- 
late, %4 teaspoon cream of tartar, 1 
teaspoon hot water, and 1 teaspoon 
of vanilla. 


cup 
tea- 
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Dissolve sugar in cream and place 
over heat. When boiling point is 
reached, turn fire down and add 
butter, the cream of tartar dissolved 
in the hot water, the honey and 
chocolate, stirring until well mixed. 
Cook, stirring occasionally to pre- 
vent sticking, to firm ball stage, 260 
degrees F. Remove from fire, add 
vanilla and pour into buttered pan, 
making about % inch deep. When 
cool, cut into strips with sharp knife; 
remove from pan and snip _ into 
squares using scissors. Wrap at once 
in waxed paper. Makes 2 pounds. 


Christmas Nougat 


One cup sugar, % cup water, 2 
tablespoons cocoa, 1 teaspoon vanil- 
la, % cup candied cherries, cut in 
small pieces, % cup candied pineap- 
ple, finely cut, % cup chopped nut- 
meats, and 3 egg whites. 

Combine sugar, cocoa, and water. 
Boil to crack stage (brittle when 
tested in cold water.) Pour slowly 
over the stiffly beaten egg whites, 
beating constantly. Continue beat- 
ing, pouring on slowly a second syr- 
up made by combining 2 cups sugar, 
4% cup honey and % cup water. Boil 
to crack stage. Continue to beat un- 
til the mixture becomes stiff and 
begins to lose its gloss. Add vanilla, 
nuts and candied fruits. Pat into but- 
— pan and crease in squares or 

ars. 


Honey Peanut Butter Fudge 


Two cups sugar, % cup water, % 
cup honey, %4 cup peanut butter, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, % cup chopped 
nuts, and 1 egg white. 

Combine sugar, water, honey and 
peanut butter. Cook to firm ball 
stage. Pour slowly over stiffly beat- 
en egg white. Let stand until pan is 
comfortably cool to the hand. Beat 
until mixture will hold its shape 


when dropped from spoon. Add fla- 
oring and nutmeats. Drop by tea- 
spoon on waxed paper or pat into 
buttered pan and crease in squares. 

And again—Merry Christmas ev- 
erybody! 
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With Milk and Honey Blest 


Florence Naile 


It is not Jerusalem the Golden 
alone that can claim this distinction. 
Many are the persons who, having 
learned of the affinity these two de- 
lectable foods have for each other, 
have made use of that knowledge 
and understanding in ways that are 
of untold value to the people as a 
whole; for much of the welfare and 
prosperity of any country has its 
foundation in the food its people eat. 
Sound minds and sound bodies are 
essential attributes of a great nation. 


We have among us those who have 
persistently and publicly extolled 
the virtues of honey and its value as 
an article of food, its health-giving 
qualities, and for them we are al- 
ways waving banners, ever singing 
songs of praise. But there are 
hundreds of others who go quietly 
and without ostentation about the 
day’s work, using honey and passing 
it on to others, of whom the world 
has never heard. Let us also remem- 
ber them. 


One such modest user of honey we 
discovered in the genial proprietor 
of the Ed. Wallace Bakery, in the 
little city of Circleville, Ohio. Mr. 
Wallace has been in the bakery busi- 
ness for twenty-five years; but not 
until two years ago did he conceive 
the idea that he could give his al- 
ready large trade a better and more 
wholesome product by using honey, 
and now his special loaf is known as 
Honey Boy Bread. This name is dis- 
played in large letters on each of 
the ten trucks that go out daily from 
his plant, as well as over the sales 
room of the bakery itself. On the 
well-designed and attractive wrap- 
per of red, white and blue is print- 
ed, in addition to the name, ‘‘Made 
with Milk and Honey.” 


In fact, the word Honey appears in 
seven places on this wrapper. Wom- 
en have learned, especially during 
these depression years, to be true 
conservationists, and this wrapper 
of heavy waxed paper is carefully 
saved to be used in various ways. 

When I asked Mr. Wallace what 
led him to the use of honey in his 
bakery, he replied that he believed 
it would make a superior product, 
one that the people would appre- 
ciate; it would be good advertis- 


ing, as it would not only sound at- 
tractive, but would also contain 
only the truth—very convincing ar- 
guments. That he was remarkably 
astute in his deductions is proved by 
the fact that when Honey Boy Bread 
was put on the market, the Com- 
pany’s sales increased more than 
twenty-five per cent in a few weeks, 
and they are still growing. To the 
writer this is not surprising, for al- 
though I have eaten bread in many 
parts of the world, never have I 
tasted a bakery product that is equal 
to Honey Boy. 


Besides this special loaf of bread, 
the Wallace Bakery also puts out a 
chocolate fudge cake made with hon- 
ey, and a honey cream cake. Both 
are superior products, of excellent 
flavor and unusually fine texture. 
Women who have tried to use honey 
in making cake have sometimes com- 
plained that the texture was inclined 
to be coarse. Surely further effort 
on their part would be worth while, 
as it would not be possible to have 
cake of finer texture than the honev 
cakes made by the Wallace Bakery. 
Nor have the finest home-made 
cakes a better flavor. The keeping 
quality of both bread and cake is al- 
most unbelievable. 


Although Circleville has a popula- 
tion of only seven thousand, this 
bakery is putting out about three 
thousand pounds of bread every day. 
This is sold within a radius of twen- 
ty miles, ten trucks going out every 
day except Sunday. One of these 
supplies the wholesale trade, the 
other nine making deliveries direct 
to homes. The large display adver- 
tising on these trucks is making 
honey familiar to every one in this 
part of the country. 

Only the best quality of honey is 
used in the Wallace Bakery—about 
three hundred pounds a week. Twen- 
ty-six people are employed regular- 
ly, and there is a general invitation 
to come and see the plant in opera- 
tion. It is light and airy, and the 
last word in cleanliness and sanita- 
tion—just the kind of place that 
makes every one interested in hon- 
ey feel proud that this product is 
used there. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Apiary house and main building of Maison St. Joseph, Otterburne, Manitoba. 


Beekeeping in Manitoba 


L. T. Floyd 


Provincial Apiarist of Manitoba 


A Province Outstanding for High Per Colony Yields of Honey 


When beekeeping is under consid- 
eration the central location of the 
province of Manitoba has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The ad- 
vantages are these: Changes of wind 
do not so quickly change the tem- 
perature as in districts that border 
on the sea. The summer is short but 
intensive. It is true the northern seas 
are near at hand and when the wind 
comes from the North it quickly 
changes from heat to cool and even 
frosts, but North winds ere unusual 
in the growing season. 

The central position makes it con- 
venient for procuring package bees. 
Railway lines lead South in almost 
straight lines to the Twin Cities and 
Chicago where fast trains bring the 
bees to us with little delay. Number 
75 Highway leads straight South to 
Texas and is paved nearly all the 
way. 

Soil Fertility Attracted Early 
Settlers 

The disadvantage of a central lo- 
cation lies in the distance to the 
large cities to the East and West 
coasts when it comes to marketing 
the crop. The rich black soil of Mani- 
toba was the attraction to early set- 
tlers. Fertility was at first consid- 
ered inexhaustible but the continued 
growing of grain crops has shown 
that something else must be grown 
to make up for soil depletion. This is 


=_— 


where sweet clover came into the 
picture. 

Not all soil in the Province is 
black. In some districts that have 
been cleared from bush and re- 
claimed from muskeg the soil is 
quite different. The heavy honey- 
producing districts are, however, 
only found in the black soil districts. 
In some years the other districts 
yield heavily but are not so depend- 
able as the black soil districts. 

The color of the honey produced 
in Manitoba is nearly all white. 
When the writer came to the prov- 
ince he set up Fair price lists with 
classes to cover light, amber, and 
dark honey. After about three years, 
the latter two classes were removed 
as all entries in these classes were 
cappings-melter honey where color 
was caused by heating. No natural- 
colored amber or dark honey was 
shown. 

Sweet Clover—The Principal 

Honey Producer 


When the writer came to this 
Province in 1921, there was little 
sweet clover grown. A few were ex- 
perimenting with alfalfa which, 
probably on account of the altitude, 
yields little nectar. 

In 1921, there was in Manitoba 
one apiary of 65 colonies which at 
that time I believe, was the largest. 
As the sweet clover acreage in- 
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creased there was a corresponding 
increase in numbers and size of api- 
aries, until today the story is differ- 
ent. Dairying has made a great con- 
tribution to beekeeping as sweet 
clover supplies the pastures that 
keep green in times of drouth and 
fields of sweet clover yield an 
abundance of fodder for winter 
months. The largest development in 
honey production has been in the 
dairy districts of Springfield, St. 
Pierre, and St. Claude. 

There are also immense districts 
in the Province where the soil is 
lighter in texture and is subject to 
blowing. Here the sweet clover seeds 
itself as it blows from the fields to 
the road allowance where it grows 
in forests six feet high to produce 
more seed to run down the ditches 
with the spring run-off or blow back 
into the fields from whence it came. 
Seeds are thus carried miles away 
to settle on river and lake banks to 
grow again and keep up its propo- 
gation until the borders of drainage 
ditches, river banks, and lake shores 
are hedged with sweet clover in 
every direction. 


Bees and Cattle 
Since the advent of sweet clover 


the beekeeper has followed the 
dairy-farmer. Migrant beekeepers 
seeking pasturage for their bees 


would move into districts where 
considerable acreage for sweet clo- 
ver was to be found. Impressed with 
the heavy yields of honey being 
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gathered from the fields on which 
their cows were pasturing, not a 
few dairy farmers have become bee- 
keepers. Some still keep cattle to 
eat the clover but not cows to milk. 
They have turned their milk record 
books into hive record accounts. In- 
stead of keeping milk cows they buy 
a car of feeder cattle in the fall to 
keep the hired man busy during the 
winter, feeding and fattening them. 
The owners are then free to go 
South to talk bees until spring with 
the package men. 

It must not be inferred that the 
entire population in ‘the dairying 
districts keep bees. Far from it, but 
a large percentage of the honey pro- 
duced comes from such districts. 


Package Bees and Strawberries 


The importation of package bees 
might be termed artificial migration. 
The Manitoba country-side in sum- 
mertime is covered with bird life. 
Nearly all birds depart for the South 
in the fall. About the time of their 
departure some thirty percent of the 
Manitoba beekeepers, according to 
records, kill their bees, extract the 
honey and put the combs away with 
enough half-filled combs of honey 
and pollen for spring use. Then 
during the winter sufficient bees 
are ordered to fill these hives again 
in the spring. 

Everywhere in America _ bees 
swarm in strawberry time. This ap- 
pears to be the peak with them. It is 
interesting to note that Manitoba 





Inside of honey house showing storage tanks—capacity 1000 pounds each. 
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Honey pump and settling tank. 


people in the spring (in April and 
May) buy fresh strawberries and 
bees from the same states and that 
they travel together in the same ex- 
press cars to Winnipeg. 


The Intensive Season 


The southern shipper of package 
bees scolds continually regarding the 
rush Canadians are in about getting 
bees in the spring. He rightly asks 
how he can be expected to run a 
business that takes the product only 
from April 15th to May 15th. He 
should be here in the spring and it 
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would be plain to him. When spring 
comes in Manitoba it seldom kicks 
back. Sunny days follow each other 
in rapid succession. The sun shining 
on this black soil warms it up and 
starts growth very quickly. 

The snowfall is not heavy in spite 
of what the natives think. I have 
travelled over Northern New Bruns- 
wick in the winter time where there 
was four times as much snow as I 
have ever seen in seventeen years 
spent in this Province. Because there 
are no thaws in winter to make ice, 
the snow leaves in a few days in the 
spring and winter jumps to summer. 

If the producer of bees could rear 
them from egg to adult in two weeks 
they would be popular, as every day 
from the middle of April to the mid- 
dle of June counts because yellow 
sweet clover starts to secrete nectar 
about the middle of June and we 
have other varieties following in 
succession from that time. Every 
week makes a great difference in 
the hive population. Bees delivered 
May 15th have only one month and 
the difference between the two dates 
may make one hundred pounds of 
surplus in an ordinary season. 

Disease and Inspection 

About five years ago in Manitoba 
the matter of disease had reached 
the point where producers were be- 
coming desperate. A $1500 govern- 
ment grant served only to reach the 
districts that were known to be dis- 
eased, with no consideration for the 
clean districts. It was then a matter 
of getting the balance of the money 
some other way. 

The heads of the Department of 
Agriculture felt their duty had been 
performed when $1500 was annually 
provided. One of our large producers 





The Lane Apiary. 
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suggested a nickel tax and from this 
suggestion the following plan de- 
veloped. An annual registration fee 
of fifty cents an apiary was levied 
with a tax of a nickel a hive to a 
maximum of $15.00. Experience has 
shown that it requires ,about ten 
cents a hive to inspect bees in Mani- 
toba. The combined levy and gov- 
ernment grant provides the required 
funds for annual inspection. 

While there is no guarantee to in- 
spect every hive in an apiary or ev- 
ery apiary in a district or even every 
district, every beekeeper must pay. 
The registration fees become paya- 
ble in June and by October Ist last 
year 93% had registered, which 
goes to prove that the policy has 
been generally accepted. Following 
October list delinquents were taken 
to Court in order to enforce pay- 
ment. This, of course, was a necessi- 
ty if faith was to be kept with those 
who paid willingly. 

This policy has permitted putting 
on the men required for the inspec- 
tion work with no criticism from 
the taxpayer. Inspectors are _ in- 
structed to find disease and burn it. 
In 1937 two and a half percent of 
colonies were destroyed. 

The problem that confronts in- 
spectors is made plain by the ta- 
ble below showing the classification 
of apiaries for 1936. 


Marketing 


Up until the beginning of 1937 
Manitoba, because of its central po- 


Wesley Hunter developed an apiary of ten 
colonies 12 years ago into this 200-colony 
apiary. Honey crop estimated at 40,000 pounds 
of white honey in 1936. 


sition was badly handicapped in its 
marketing, and repeated applications 
for reduction in freight rates met 
with poor results from transporta- 
tion companies until the unmarketed 
surplus had reached such propor- 
tions as to become alarming. The 
warehouses in Winnipeg, filled with 
spoiling honey, some of which had 
been held for four years, finally 
reached the ears of those who could 
help and a substantial reduction in 
freight rates both East and West 
broke the blockade and new markets 
at once opened in both directions. 
As a result of lower freight rates 
the large cities of Montreal, Toronto, 
and Vancouver, were thrown open 
to Manitoba honey producers. In 
1937, beekeepers were favored with 
a splendid crop when other prov- 
inces were not so fortunate. With 
ideal conditions for the production 
of honey and a high quality product 
meeting with favor on the large 
markets the future for Manitoba 
beekeepers looks exceedingly bright. 








End view of Wesley Hunter’s apiary house. 


Production Estimates for 1936 





Size of Apiary No. of 
Colonies Apiaries 
1 to 10 2,512 
11 to 20 346 
21 to 50 352 
51 to 100 102 
101 and up 82 
Unclassified 46 
3,440 


Average production per hive 


Beeswax, estimated at 


Value of honey at 7c, approximate 
Value of beeswax at 20c, approximate 


Value of honey and beeswax 





No. of Average Total 
Colonies Crop Crop 
Registered Lbs. Lbs. 

8,809 170 1,497,530 
5,279 156 823,524 
11,630 140 1,628,200 
7,439 150 1,115,850 
16,822 170 2,859,740 
1,333 158 210,614 
51,312 944 8,135,458 

158.6 lbs. 

82,000 lbs. 

$569,000.00 

16,400.00 


$585,400.00 
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Size of Cells in Honey Comb 


E. R. Root 


Why Bastard-Size 


Cells Will Not 


Exclude Drones 


If the average beekeeper were 
asked how many cells, worker and 
drone comb, there were to the linear 
inch, he would undoubtedly answer 
five and four, respectively. Indeed, 
some text books on bees carry that 
ratio. Approximately it is correct, 
but not correct enough for the bees, 
particularly the queen. The dimen- 
sions must be exact or there is a 
protest. In 1876, when A. I. Root, 
built his first roll comb founda- 
tion mill, he had the die faces on 
the rolls cut for five worker 
cells to the inch. While-the bees 
built beautiful combs from this 
foundation, and the queen laid 
in the cells, yet, if given a chance 
they appeared to prefer their own 
natural comb not built from comb 
foundation. Suspecting the reason, 
Mr. Root then began measuring up 
many pieces of natural comb when 
he discovered that the initial cells, 
five to the inch, from his first ma- 
chine were slightly too small. The 
result of his measurements of natur- 
al comb showed slightly over nine- 
teen worker cells to four inches 
linear measure, or 4.83 cells to one 
inch. In later years, H. H. Root, 
when starting work on a new foun- 
dation mill, confirmed the measure- 
ments of his father, namely, 19's 
cells to four inches linear measure 


(4.83 cells to one inch), taken across 
the vertical cell walls. Measure- 
ments taken in the two diagonal di- 
rections downward between parallel 
walls were slightly more, if any- 
thing. This would make from 825 to 
850 cells to the square decimeter, 
including both sides of the comb. 
The drone size would be 496. The 
reader is requested to remember 
these figures for that which is to 
follow. 


Well, to come back: When A. I. 
Root made a comb foundation with 
the same dimensions as the bees 
make, (4.83 instead of 5 cells to the 
inch), he found that the bees and 
queen accepted the new foundation, 
and this has been the judgment of 
the bees and beekeepers for the last 
65 years. To put the matter another 
way, five cells to the inch, 20 cells to 
the four inches is too small while 
19’ cells to four horizontal inches 
is just right. This has been the stand- 
ard, apparently, for the best makes 
of brood foundation in the United 
States for the last 65 years. 


Will Larger Cells Develop a Larger 
Bee? 


Taking 825 to 850* cells to the 
square decimeter as standard, (in- 
cluding both sides), Ursmar Bau- 
doux, a Belgian, in 1893 conceived 
the idea that cells larger than 850 to 
the square decimeter would or could 
develop correspondingly larger bees 
with a longer tongue reach,—and 
why not? He began testing founda- 





*In the Bee World, page 43 for 1937, Swam- 


merdain puts the size of natural worker comb 
as 870 per square decimeter; Maralch, 789 
and 954: Reaumur, 832; Klugel, 832; Cas- 
tellon, 763, 828. Two hundred years ago when 
there was no foundation, the size of, natural 
worker comb varied from 830 cells to the 
square decimeter, or even more, to 790 or even 
760, according to Honegger. The author's 
figures of 825 to 850 are not far wrong. 
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tions by stretching from 750, 740, 
730 to as low as 700 cells to the 
square decimeter. By 1896 he ap- 
parently proved his theory so that 
a comb foundation manufacturer 
built a mill with enlarged cell bases. 
The result of the tests by Baudoux 
seemed to show not only larger bees, 
but a longer tongue reach and larger 
wings. He also believed that the 
larger bee would develop more body 
heat. 


In the Bee World for 1934, page 
3, January issue, Baudoux gives an 
elaborate set of figures of cell sizes 
with the corresponding sizes of the 
workers along with other sizes of 
the wings and length of tongues in 
decimeters. 


These apparently show that the 
tongue length bears a constant ratio 
to the size of the cells. The question 
has been very properly raised wheth- 
er tongue reach bears the same ratio. 

Apparently without the knowl- 
edge of what Baudoux was doing, a 
Frenchman, Mr. Pinchot, was test- 
ing out. a larger cell foundation, 736 
cells to the square decimeter. His 
results showed likewise a larger bee. 
He claimed that these bees gathered 
one-third more honey. 

In the same way a Russian work- 
er claimed a larger bee from larger 
cells and these bees he believed 
would procure larger crops of hon- 
ey. 
Again, H. Gontarski (Bee World, 
page 81, 1935) finds that the great- 
est percentage of increase in size of 
workers occurs when the cells are 
5.74 mm. diameter, which is equiv- 
alent to 700 cells per square deci- 
meter. ‘“‘He points out,” says the Bee 
World, “that the variation in size 
of individual bees in a colony is 
partly due to phaenotypic variation 
due to the cell size and partly to 
differences called forth by the qual- 
ity and quantity of food; differences, 
in fact, that are similar to but less 
than those which cause a worker 
larva to become a queen when 
suitably fed and nursed.” He be- 
lieved further “‘that the influence of 
the cell is mainly exerted indirectly 
by providing more room for food; 
but does not deny a possible direct 
influence as well, due to more room 
for growth.” 

The evidence so far presented 
seems to indicate that a larger cell 
is only one factor for furnishing 
larger bees. Some late work, how- 
ever, seems to show that even if 
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larger cells furnish larger bees, 
there are other factors necessary to 
bring about any increase in the size 
of bees. 


Work Done Under Dr. Park of Iowa 
State College 


Under the direction of Dr. O. W. 
Park of Iowa State College, the prob- 
lem was attacked in 1930 by Roy A. 
Grout, then Research Assistant in 
Apiculture at that institution. Re- 
sults of this work are reported in 
Research Bulletin No. 218 of the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. The following excerpts explain: 


The data presented show conclusively that 
size of brood cell is a factor in determining 
the size of the adult worker bee and that sig 
nificantly larger bees are obtained through 
the use of artificial foundation having en 
larged cell bases. 

We cannot agree with Baudoux either in the 
magnitude of the results he obtained or the 
consistency of them. While Baudoux records 
an increase of from 11.9 percent to 25 per 
cent in tongue reach as the size of brood cell 
increases from 850 cells per square decimeter 
te 700 cells per square decimeter, we are 
able to record increases of only 2.07 percent, 
1.51 percent and 1.40 percent in length of pro- 
boscis for colonies 25.21 and 18 respectively. * 
* * 


Our data from colony 25 substantiates 
those of Michailov which show that an _ in- 
trease in the size of brood cells is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the 
weight, length of right forewing, width of 
right forewing, sum of widths of third and 
fourth tergites and length of proboscis. Colo- 
nies 18 and 21 yielded somewhat conflicting 
results. 

Whether the increases in the measurements 
of the worker bees recorded in these data are 
significantly related to honey production has 
yet to be proved. 

It is apparent, however, that the size of 
brood cells alone is not sufficient to produce 
a much larger worker bee. It is reasonable to 
state that selection and breeding of bees plus 
the application of extrinsic factors such as 
size of brood cell should accomplish marked 
results in that direction and that, with selec- 
tion and breeding for a larger bee, a larger 
brood cell may be a necessary factor. 

It is of interest to mention that difficulties 
were encountered in getting the queens to ovi- 
posit worker eggs in the enlarged cells when 
all three sizes were in the same hive at the 
same time. This was particularly true in the 
ease of Cell C.* While the worker bees ap- 
parently recognized no difference in construc 
ing the three sizes of cells, the queen bees 
showed a preference for the normal-sized cells 


*700 cells per square decimeter. 
Queens and Bees Prefer Normal Size 
of Cells 


A. I. Root in the early seventies, 
and again M. T. Pritchard and H. H. 
Root tried out various sized cells in 
honey comb. Clearly it was shown 
that when the worker cells are too 
small, five to the linear inch, bees 
and the queen, when given a choice, 
preferred the larger sized cells, 4.83 
to the linear inch. Conversely, when 
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the cells are too large, there are dif- 
ficulties that counter-balance the 
good. 

The bees, and particularly the 
queen, if given their choice, will se- 
lect the normal-sized cells, that is, 
825 to 850 cells to the square deci- 
meter. It is well to note, too, that it 
is by no means proven that larger 
bees will produce a correspondingly 
larger amount of honey. We must 
not be misled by enthusiasts not 
trained in scientific research work. 
Too much may be taken for granted. 
As Caesar of old said, ‘““Most people 
are inclined to believe what they 
want to believe.’ Again, when cells 
are larger than normal and the con- 
ditions are right (i.e, when the 
queen has the urge to lay drone eggs 
in the absence of an adequate supply 
of full-sized drone cells) the queen 
may and often does lay drone eggs 
in cells intermediate in size between 
normal worker and normal drone 
cells. Here is an economic waste. A 
cell of drone brood uses a cell of 
honey. 

Finally, worker bees, according 
to Cheshire, abnormally large would 
be out of tune or harmony with 
most of the plant life. Each flower 
that depends on insects has its own 
insect pollinator. Many and most 
honey bearing flora are just right 
for normal honeybees. On the other 
hand, bumblebees, the right size for 
red clover, are too big and clumsy 
for the ordinary clovers. They are 
slow of flight, too big to get into 
most blossoms, and what is more, 
cannot match normal honeybees in 
honey gathering qualities. On this 
point Cheshire had this to say in 
Volume 2, “Bees and Beekeeping,” 
pages 317 and 318: 


The economics of the question must not be 
overlooked. In gathering from clover, it has 
been shown that about 1/350th grain is se- 
cured at each visit. Let us imagine that our 
bee is enlarged twice, by which its weight has 
grown eight-fold. As it flies, carrying its 
large body from clover-bloom to clover-bloom, 
an amount of wear and tear is involved which 
is eight times as great as that accompanying 
similar movements in the normal bee. This 
wear and tear is replaced by food—of course, 
proportionately augmented, and which has to 
be deducted from the 1/350th grain secured. 
The net increase to the stock is, therefore, 
less at each visit, in the case of the large bee, 
than in that of the normal one. The former, 
however, has the advantage of being able to 
decrease its return visits to the hive to un- 
load, because its honey-sac is larger; but this 
is the only gain, and it is much more than 
counter-balanced by the fact that, with nor- 
mal bees, eight independent gatherers would 
be at work simultaneously for only the same 
wear and tear that would permit of the efforts 
of one if the bulk were increased as sup- 
posed. Selection has gone on for ages regu- 
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lating the proportions of the wondrous insect 
between those extremes in which the loss by 
excessively frequent returns to the colony, 
and the loss through excessive bodily weight, 
balance each other, and has thus given us a 
bee whose size yields the best possible results. 

The botanical reason for desiring no altera- 
tion was expounded in Vol. 1. Flowers and 
bees have been constantly interacting. The 
build of every floret is adapted to that of its 
fertilizer, and, could we suddenly increase 
the dimensions of our hive bees, we should 
throw them out of harmony with the floral 
world around them, decrease their utility, by 
reducing the number of plants they could fer- 
tilize, and diminish equally their value as hon- 
ey-gatherers. Mechanics, physiology, econom- 
ics, and botany alike, show any craving after 
mere size to be an ill-considered and unsci- 
entific fancy for which it would be even dif- 
ficult to find an excuse. 


Cell Size to Shut Out Brood Rearing 


From the foregoing it is apparent 
that both the queen and the bees 
prefer a size of cell that is just right 
for the rearing of either worker or 
drone brood. Given a preference as 
to the right size, a queen is inclined 
to avoid any cells abnormally large 
or abnormally small. 

The suggestion has been made at 
various times that a _ foundation 
could be produced, the cells of which 
are just halfway between the sizes 
of worker and drone cells. From this 
the combs could be drawn, and the- 
oretically, the queen, if supplied 
with both the right size worker and 
drone cells, would avoid the inter- 
mediate size. 

Unfortunately, practice does not 
seem to carry out or support this 
theory. The author had a machine 
made that would produce a special 
foundation having cells intermediate 
between worker and drone size. 
Combs drawn from this bastard size 
of foundation were put into our api- 
aries and given a thorough test. Our 
foreman of the yards reported that 
while in some cases the queen avoid- 
ed these bastard combs, too often she 
laid drone eggs in them, which re- 
sulted in a large amount of drone 
brood; and a cell of brood, drone or 
worker, is equal to a cell of honey. 
Not only that, it is a waste of time 
as well as a waste of material. Sam- 
ples of this intermediate cell founda- 
tion were sent out elsewhere, and the 
results were the same. 

All of this goes to prove the previ- 
ous contention that a change in the 
size of the cell, either worker or 
drone, results in the queen either 
avoiding these cells if she can get 
standard cells, or worse yet, deposit- 
ing drone eggs in such cells, result- 
ing in an unnecessary amount of 
drone brood. 
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Chemical and Physical Properties 
of Honey 


R. E. Lothrop 


Carbohydrate Research Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


(Continued from November) 
The Nature of Dextrose and Levulose 

Dextrose is exceedingly common 
in nature, being found in many 
plants, and in all parts of these 
plants, in greater or less amounts. 
It usually occurs with levulose, or 
with both levulose and cane sugar. 
It may by simple chemical means be 
manufactured artificially from any 
starch, a well-known instance of ar- 
tificial manufacture being the corn 
sugar made from corn starch. Corn 
sugar might with great propriety be 
called starch sugar, since it can be, 
and is, manufactured from potato 
and other starches. 

Dextrose is the form of sugar that 
occurs in the blood, and is sometimes 
referred to from this standpoint as 
blood sugar. Its importance from 
this standpoint is exceedingly great, 
since any appreciable departure 
from the normal blood sugar level 
of the blood quickly results in coma 
or death. The _ so-called diabetic 
coma is due to inability of the sys- 
tem to use the dextrose that enters 
the blood stream in case of diseases 
such as diabetes, so that excessive 
amounts of dextrose accumulate in 
the blood. If the blood sugar level 
drops too far below normal, serious 
illness and even death may result. 
This sometimes occurs in over-ad- 
ministration of insulin in the treat- 
ment of diabetes. Dextrose is slowly 
used up, or “burned’’, in the body 
to supply heat or energy. This ener- 
gy is used in maintaining body tem- 
perature or in performing muscular 
work. If other sugars or carbohy- 
drates are consumed as food they 
are changed into dextrose in the 
processes of digestion before enter- 
ing the blood stream. Dextrose is 
therefore a very important sub- 
stance from the standpoint of life 
processes, and it is this sugar that 
supplies the energy that permits us 
to do work and maintain our body 
temperature. 

Dextrose is produced from a num- 
ber of parent substances by process- 
es called hydrolysis. By this is meant 
the process of addition of water to 
the parent substance to produce the 


simple sugar (or sugars). We have 
already seen that cane sugar pro- 
duces dextrose and levulose when it 
undergoes hydrolysis. This hydroly- 
sis can be brought about by means 
of the enzyme invertase, or by treat- 
ment with a small amount of acid 
and warming. In either case 95 parts 
by weight of sucrose combine with 
5 parts by weight of water to pro- 
duce 50 parts by weight of dextrose 
and 50 parts by weight of levulose. 
To the chemist this means that one 
molecule of sucrose combines with 
one molecule of water to produce a 
molecule of dextrose and a mole- 
cule of levulose. In this process the 
invertase, or the acid, used to pro- 
mote the change is not used up, but 
remains unchanged at the end of the 
reaction; such substances are known 
as catalysts. In general, enzymes are 
nature’s catalysts, and acids are 
used by man (usually accompanied 
by heating) to bring about these 
breaking down processes of carbohy- 
drates and sugars to produce simryle 
sugars. 

Many other substances produce 
dextrose on hydrolysis. The produc- 
tion of dextrose from starches has 
already been discussed. Other sugars 
yield dextrose on hydrolysis. Mal- 
tose (malt sugar) produces only 
dextrose when hydrolyzed. Lactose 
(milk sugar) produces dextrose and 
galactose (a simple sugar) in equal 
proportions. Many naturally occur- 
ring substances called “glucosides” 
produce dextrose, along with other 
products, when hydrolyzed. Cellu- 
lose, the substance that makes up 
the cell wall structure of plants, and 
occurs in almost pure form in cotton 
and in wood, can be hydrolyzed to 
dextrose by means of acid and heat. 

In addition to its occurrence as 
discussed above, levulose occurs in 
certain plants in a complex form 
called inulin. This material is some- 
what like starch, but when hydro- 
lyzed it produces levulose just as 
starch produces dextrose. Inulin is 
not nearly so widely distributed as 
starch. Chicory, dahlia bulbs, and 
Jerusalem artichokes, are the prin- 
cipal sources of inulin. 
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Sugars Distinguished by Polarized 
Light 

Reference has already been made 
to the effect that certain sugars have 
in rotating the plane of polarized 
light. Many years ago chemists dis- 
covered that if a beam of polarized 
light is passed through certain or- 
ganic solutions, the plane of the 
beam of light is rotated either to 
the right or to the left. Ordinary 
rays of light are energy waves em- 
anating from the light source and 
vibrating equally in all directions, 
similar to radio waves, but of mark- 
edly different wave lengths and ra- 
pidity. If now a ray of sunlight is 
passed through a crystal of feldspar, 
it thereafter vibrates in one direc- 
tion only instead of in all directions. 
If this ray of directed, or polarized, 
light is passed through a solution 
of sugar, it no longer vibrates in the 
same plane as formerly, but the 
plane of vibration is turned to the 
right or to the left. The amount and 
direction of this turning is exceed- 
ingly valuable to the chemist in the 
determination of sugars present in 
a solution, since each one behaves 
differently in its effect on polarized 
light. As the names would indicate, 
dextrose rotates polarized light to 
the right, while levulose rotates the 
plane of vibration to the left. 

The explanation of this effect of 
the sugars on polarized light is most 
interesting. Both dextrose and levu- 
lose consist of exactly the same num- 
ber of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, but these atoms are dif- 
ferently arranged in the two sugars. 
In both cases the arrangement of the 
atoms is such as to produce a lack of 
symmetry, which is the cause of the 
turning of polarized light. The ex- 
tent to which levulose rotates polar- 
ized light to the left is considerably 
greater at ordinary temperatures 
than the corresponding rotation of 
the same amount of dextrose to the 
right. Thus a_ solution containing 
equal quantities of the two sugars 
will show a decided left-hand rota- 
tion. This is the reason honey exhib- 
its a left-hand, or minus (—) rotation, 
even if the proportions of dextrose 
and levulose are approximately 
equal. In the case of honeydew hon- 
ey, which shows a right-hand, or 
plus (+) rotation, the presence of 
comparatively large quantities of 
gummy substances called ‘“dex- 
trans’, which themselves _ possess 
very high positive (+) rotations, 
counteract the ordinary negative (—) 
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rotation of the sugars. Honeys that 
show positive rotations are general- 
ly considered as honeydew, and 
those showing negative rotation as 
floral honey, although this division 
is somewhat arbitrary. 


How Nature Manufactures Sugar 


In the vital processes of the plant, 
when the rays of the sun fall on the 
green coloring matter (chlorophyll) 
in leaves, a very fundamental chem- 
ical process is put under way. Car- 
bon dioxide and water vapor, ordi- 
narily difficult to combine, are unit- 
ed to form a carbohydrate. The word 
“carbohydrate” refers to this union 
of carbon and water (hydrate). In 
the process of formation of the car- 
bohydrate, a very large amount of 
energy is stored in chemical form. 
This energy is taken from the sun 
rays falling on the leaves, and the 
whole process is known as “photo- 
synthesis’’. It is by this process that 
energy is stored in plants to be 
used by animals as a source of ener- 
gy when the plants are consumed as 
food. The amount of energy given 
up by starch or sugar when it is 
burned to form carbon dioxide and 
water, either in a colorimeter or in 
the body, is the same as that required 
to form the carbohydrate by photo- 
synthetical processes in the plant. 
Starches and sugars are among those 
classes of substances known as en- 
ergy foods, and since honey consists 
so largely of sugars, it is primarily 
an energy food. The simple sugars, 
of which it is composed do not re- 
quire preliminary digestion in order 
to split them into simpler form be- 
fore they can be absorbed into the 
blood stream. As a food honey is, 
therefore, in a form that supplies to 
the body quickly available energy. 

In certain types of honeydew hon- 
ey another sugar is sometimes found 
that imparts rather peculiar prop- 
erties to the honey. This sugar, 
known as melezitose, is not very 
soluble in water, and tends to crys- 
tallize out very readily. Honeydew, 
containing appreciable quantities of 
melezitose, frequently crystallizes in 
the comb, and this type of crystal- 
lization is comparatively easy to dis- 
tinguish from ordinary dextrose 
crystallization. Honeydew honeys 
containing very high proportions of 
melezitose have been reported. Since 
this sugar occurs only infrequently 
in certain honeydew honeys and in 
all probability does not occur in or- 

(Contiinued on page 782) 
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The Immortal Huber 


Kent Pellett 


The Blind Naturalist 
Who Revealed the 
Mysteries of the Hive 


Through His Servant’s Eyes 


If the beekeepers had a patron 
saint he would be Francis Huber, the 
blind naturalist of Geneva, who was 
first to learn, in most particulars, 
the habits of the bees. 

The story of Huber is really the 
story of three people—three people 
so attached that their devotion be- 
came the theme of French poetry 
and drama. 

His wife, Marie-Aimee Lullin, 
married him against the will of her 
parents, and stuck to him for 40 
years. 

His servant, Francis Burnens, an 
ignorant man, strove hard to learn 
and to perform the experiments of 
his blind master, and in his observa- 
tions performed feats of endurance 
almost incredible. 

Others have celebrated this trini- 
ty. It would be irony if the beekeep- 
ers were to forget them. 

“T saw’, “I saw with my eyes”, 
Huber often said and wrote, al- 
though he was blind, for he was de- 
termined to minimize and forget his 
blindness, and to make others forget 
it. He often complimented women 
on the elegance of their gowns, the 
rare color of their cheeks. And often 
on his walks, his face alight, he 
would call attention to the beauty of 
some view. It was a habit he had 
formed to speak as if he saw, when 
as a boy, the doctor told him he was 
going blind. 

It was this determination, com- 
bined with his warmth of manner, 
that surrounded him with willing 
helpers and enabled him to see more 
in his chosen field than had any oth- 
er observer in his or any other time. 

Francis Huber was born at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, July 2, 1750. His 


family were all smart people. He 
had a literary aunt, an uncle who 
devoted himself to alchemy, and a 
brother who was an able painter of 
animals. But the most versatile of 
all was his father, Jean Huber. He 
distinguished himself as a poet, a 
painter, a musician, a sculptor, and 
yet had time to make extended speci- 
men collections of patural history, 
and to write a book on birds of 
prey consulted by scientists of his 
time. His witty conversation won 
for him the friendship of the French 
philosopher Voltaire, probably the 
greatest wit of all time. 


Young Francis inherited his fath- 
er’s grace and most of his aptitudes. 
He had a good voice and was famil- 
iar with Italian music. But his chief 
interest was in nature. He hid him- 
self in a laboratory at an age when 
other boys scarcely had heard of sci- 
ence. After studying all day he 
would read French novels by feeble 
Iamps at night. His parents took 
away the lamp to send him to bed, 
but he continued to read by the help 
of the moon. 


This intemperance ruined young 
Huber’s health by the time he was 
fifteen, and his eyesight was threat- 
ened. His father took him to famous 
Paris doctors, who ordered him out 
on the farm. He lived with the 
French peasants and regained his 
health. 

But while his body felt the surge 
of renewed vigor, the shadows had 
deepened in the world about him. 
When he went home he knew he was 
going blind. He could not much long- 
er see his family and his sweetheart. 

He had fallen in love with Marie- 
Aimee Lullin years before in danc- 
ing class. At seventeen each thought 
life impossible without the other. 
Francis affected a_ light-hearted 
manner. But his growing handicap 
could not long be concealed. 

Marie’s father would not consent 
to her marrying a blind man. But 
she would not give up her lover. 
Francis needed her now, and she 
would never leave him, she said. 


Monsieur Lullin became disagree- 
able. Other unions with young men 
of good family he thrust in her way. 
He did everything to discourage her. 
But at 25, when she was of age, she 
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proudly led Francis Huber to the 
altar. 

With the help of his wife and 
Francis Burnens, his servant, Huber 
continued his studies. He became in- 
terested in bees, and was so much 
impressed with the experiments of 
the French scientist Reaumur, that 
he decided to undertake some for 
himself. Burnens, though ignorant, 
was intensely interested, and he un- 
derstood so readily that Huber de- 
cided to train him. 

He gave Burnens first some simple 
experiments in physics to perform, 
then more complicated ones. Then, 
with glazed hives, under Huber’s di- 
rections, the servant performed the 
experiments of Reaumur, and got 
exactly the same results as had the 
French entomologist. Huber was de- 
lighted. His confidence in Burnens 
was completely established. He un- 
dertook new experiments of his own. 

They devised his leaf hives, in 
which the frames fitted and opened 
like the leaves of a book, and with 
these it was possible to carry on ex- 
periments unthought of by the earli- 
er scientists. 

Huber held Burnens to the most 
painstaking work. It was not unusual 
for the servant, without rest or food, 
to watch individual worker bees for 
24 hours. And at other times he 
caught one by one all the bees of 
whole colonies. 

Huber himself was very adroit in 
the performance of experiments. At 
one time he aided Senebier, who 
wished to experiment on the germi- 
nation of wheat. Senebier, unskilful, 
outlined what he wished to do, and 
the blind man did the work. 
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Huber’s leaf hive.—From Cheshire. 


The eighteenth century was ready 
for Huber to dispel the myths propa- 
gated about bees since the dawn of 
history. He established bee biology 
so completely that the work of later 
observers has served, except in 
minor detail, to confirm his findings. 

He uncovered such new and fun- 
damental facts as that the queen 
mates but once, and that in mid-air; 
that the queen lays eggs which hatch 
outside her body; that the unmated 
queen produces drone progeny; that 
worker bees are female in sex. He 
discovered that bees exude wax in 
scales from their abdomens, and de- 
scribed in detail, step by step, the 
process of comb construction. None 
of these things was known before 
the blind man found them out. 

Huber gave the results of his work 
to the world in 1792, in his “New 
Observations Upon Bees’’, published 
them in the form of letters to a friend. 
His vivid descriptions enabled the 
reader to see what Huber himself 
had not seen. The book attracted 
immediate attention. One by one the 
academies of Europe attested the 
worth of his achievements by ad- 
mitting Huber to their fellowships. 

The attentions of Huber’s family 
relieved him of the irritations that 
harass most of mankind. He held it 
an infirmity to be uncheerful or to 
complain. He could pass in a moment 
from serious discussion to gay ban- 
ter. In his old age he still liked 
youthful company. 

Thus passed the active life of the 
blind Swiss naturalist, and left be- 
hind it achievements scarcely ri- 
valled in the pages of beekeeping. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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From the Field of Experience 





COMB HONEY IN NORTHERN 
MAINE 


O. B. Griffin 


When I wrote under date of July 7 
for the August North, East, West and 
South department, the prospects 
were surely not encouraging, but 
there was one bright spot on the 
horizon; there was clover every- 
where, and an abundance of mois- 
ture in the soil. I knew there could 
be weather conditions which might 
produce a crop of honey. The weath- 
er continued showery but there 
were days when the sun shone and 
it was hot. For two or three days at 
a time honey came in fast, then 
heavier showers would seem to wash 
it all away and the bees would loaf. 
Then warm days and sunshine again 
and honey came in with a rush. I de- 
cided some years ago that a wiser 
mind than mine _ controlled’ the 
weather, and I would not complain 
about it, but do the best I could. To 
quote a verse of James Whitcomb 
Riley as nearly as I can recall it: 

“What’s the use to murmur and 
complain, 

It’s just as well and easy to re- 
joice; 

When God meets out the weather 
and sends rain, 

Why rain’s my choice.” 

Today, August 15, with a week or 
two left—when it is possible to se- 
cure some surplus, with favorable 
conditions, we have to date, on the 
hives and taken off, one of the best 
crops of comb honey we have se- 
cured for a number of years. The 
quality is fine and sections well 
filled with nice ripe clover honey. 
We feel quite certain there will be 
a total of six thousand sections. 
Three tons of comb honey is a very 
good crop for northern Maine. We 
started the swarming season with 
94 colonies, and were forced to in- 
crease more than we wished, so that 
we have now 160. Could we have 
kept up with the bees we might 
have had more honey and less bees. 

The difference in colony behavior 
was never more evident than this 
year. The answer is not as easy as it 
would at first seem, but like Postum 
“there’s a reason’’. Several colonies 
which threw prime swarms and had 





all queen cells destroyed but one, or 
a virgin queen, settled down and 
finished two supers of comb honey, 
a few three. That was unusual for 
here. One colony from which I had 
removed all queen cells and left a 
virgin queen, the seventh day after 
the prime swarm issued, were rein- 
forced, an hour afterward, by a 
swarm hiving themselves in with 
them. Three supers did not seem to 
be enough, and I added a fourth and 
a few days later others until they 
had eight. I have taken off 168 fin- 
ished full-weight standard sections 
and they have 56 more in different 
stages of development. While I think 
every colony in the yard _ has 
swarmed except one, some _ twice, 
and three times, this one colony has 
not, but has finished four supers and 
may finish the fifth. Apparently 
there was little difference between 
this colony and _ others’ which 


_swarmed three times. In this one 


case, my guess is that the old queen 
was superseded and a young queen 
took over without swarming. But 
why did not others do it? 

Other colonies which had heen 
united and given an abundance of 
super room banked outside until the 
young queen had been laying several 
days. With many more bees than the 
colony making the record yield, 
others have made only half as much 
honey. In nearly every instance 
where prime swarms were hived on 
full combs in June they have 
swarmed out again, some without 
finishing a super, others after having 
two supers well along. 

Will these different colonies re- 
peat another season, under different 
conditions? I don’t know and I wish 
I did. I shall try and rear a few 
queens from these outstanding colo- 
nies another season, if they are here, 
and I am here, but I may not do it. 
There may be too many things to 
prevent it, just as there has been this 
season, but I believe there is a fertile 
field here for some research work. 
“Like should beget like’. There 
would certainly be improvement. 
While I have a strain of very prolific 
queens, carrying Carniolan, Cauca- 
sian, Italian and black blood, the 
swarming impulse is too strong. 


Fair Hope Farm, Caribou, Maine. 
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REPORT ON LESPEDEZA 
CLOVER 





Bro. Alphonse Veith, O. S. B. 


We have two fields of Lespedeza 
clover. One field of about 15 acres 
lies three-quarters of a mile east, 
leaning towards the south and has 
sunshine all day. On this field I saw 
numerous bees on August 24. On the 
next day I visited the other field of 
about nine acres, one mile north on 
a high hill. Here not a single flower 
was to be seen. On September 8, I 
again visited the first field east, 
which appeared to be in full bloom 
and the bees were busy working 
thereon. On the same day I visited 
the other field north and this field 
was not as yet in full bloom. This 
field is bound by forest trees on the 
east and west. If I am correct, Les- 
pedeza clover needs hot weather at 
the blooming period to yield nectar. 
During the hottest days the bees 
worked best and there was scarcely 
anything else for them to work on 
at the time. I think Lespedeza has 
its peculiarities, but with favorable 
weather it yields some surplus at a 
time of the season when nothing else 
is in bloom. 


Since Lespedeza blooms in the 
latter part of the summer, at a time 
when bees would have to be idle 
without it, it naturally excites the 
bees to brood rearing and supplies 
the colonies with young bees for 
winter. 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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DAMAGE FROM STOCK IN 
APIARY 


Walter H. Hull 


The importance of a tight fence 
for the apiary, as recently recom- 
mended, is shown by the accompa- 
nying picture of what happens when 
cattle get into the yard. The picture 
is of a Virginia apiary as it appeared 
on the first visit in the spring. Actu- 
ally the damage in this case was not 
as great as might appear at first 
glance. Of the two colonies that were 
upset, one had been robbed out. The 
other was in good condition and ap- 
parently suffered no ill effects af- 
terward. Considerable surplus equip- 
ment—extracting combs and a few 
section supers—had been exposed to 
the weather but suffered no further 
damage, except one set into which a 
600-pound steer had stuck his foot. 


In this yard extracting had been 
done at the yard and supers stacked 
for winter above inner covers. 
Where there was no inner cover a 
thick newspaper was used. Although 
the supers would be better off stored 
in a dry room, this plan of stacking 
them on, top of the hives is practical 
in Virginia, where winter packing 
is not often used. When extracting is 
done at the yard and no storage 
room is available,—especially if the 
yard is a considerable distance from 
home—stacking the supers on the 








hives may be the most economical 
plan, the increased depreciation be- 
ing balanced by saving in cost of 


oe Wa ms 


When cattle get into the bee yard they can do a lot of damage. Even barbed wire did not keep 
them out of this yard. 
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A six-hundred pound steer stuck his foot into this set of extracting combs. Good beekeeping 
practice does not sanction steer’s feet in bee hives. 


hauling. But that saving would not 
cover breakage such as occurred 
here. The yard was fenced with 
barbed wire, which evidently is not 
sufficient. Stout woven wire would 
have given the necessary protection. 
Bath, N. C. 
eee 


HEDBERG’S SHAKE SWARM 


K. L. Hartshorn 


When I read the article by Ad- 
junkt Iver Hedberg in the October 
issue I thought it sounded very prac- 
tical. I constructed the several arti- 
cles, as mentioned, and put them to 
the test, preparatory to using the 
method next spring. 

I had been called on to place an 
observation hive on display in Chi- 
cago. I had the hive, plenty of bees 
and a laying queen. She was still in 
a mating nucleus. I used Mr. Hed- 
berg’s method to get them together. 
I shook a half pound of bees, from 
a large colony, into the little 
screened box; then fed them all the 
syrup they would take. Three hours 
later I dropped in the queen. In the 
late afternoon I shook the cluster 
from the screened box, through the 
small funnel, into the observation 
hive. The next forenoon I saw the 
queen laying in her new home. 

Although the observation hive 
was placed less than fifty feet from 
where the bees were taken, and the 
bees were shut in only over the first 


night, not a bee returned to the old 
hive. 

I have proved to my satisfaction, 
that Mr. Hedberg’s system is a great 
time-saver in starting nuclei in baby 
mating hives, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

eee 
WHY NOT A DIXIE RENDEZ- 
VOUS? 


Bruce L. Morehouse 


On many winter mornings up 
here in Minnesota the thermometer 
registers 20 to 30 degrees below 
zero. The snow is deep and nobody 
goes out unless absolutely necessary. 
Blizzards, suffering from cold, and 
paying fuel bills are the constant 
round of the season. But it’s the us- 
ual and expected to have long cold 
spells “up north” during January 
and February. 

There is no use denying it—some 
of us, although we can “take it” 
would rather not. When we were 
younger we liked the cold winters, 
but now our blood runs slower, or 
sumpun’, and we just don’t like the 
extreme cold. 

When we hear of some northern 
beekeepers spending the winters 
“down South” we wonder if ever we 
can, too. Oh, yes, it is a nice ‘“‘dream”’ 
but besides our little daily round of 
chores there is the expense of such 
a trip—can we afford it? Well, may- 
be we can. Certainly some things 
cost less in Dixie than in Minneso- 
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ta, Michigan, or Pennsylvania. Fruit, 
for instance—those luscious citrus 
fruits! The coal bill alone would pay 
the transportation costs in many 
cases. The doctor bill might be 
thrown in, too. So, all things consid- 
ered, maybe we can afford to go 
South for a spell. 

But what about the children? 
There’s the biggest “rub’’. No one 
can answer that for you— it is your 
problem. We can only suggest in 
such cases that they stay North with 
a friend or relative, or go to school 
in the South where you stay. There 
are many beekeepers who do not 
have this problem. 

And what a satisfaction to escape 
the rigors of northern winters for the 
balmy breezes of somewhere—most 
anywhere—in the South! Just to 
bask in the warm sunshine, with 
nary a care for the moment, and 
soak up great gobs of whatever it is 
that rejuvenates us for the spring 
work that is to follow Oh, the joy to 
actually take that needed rest and 
vacation and give barely one fleet- 
ing thought to the discomforts we 
are escaping! 

So, why not a “Dixie Rendezvous” 
for northern beekeepers where kin- 
dred souls may meet for the period? 
Certainly there are enterprising 
southerners who could arrange the 
needed hotel or camp accommoda- 
tions, advertise their service in the 
beekeeping magazines and by mail, 
as “John Doe’s Dixie Retreat’’—to 
fill the winter needs that Minneso- 
ta resort keepers do in summer 
time. And what an enticing thing it 
would be if the accommodations 
could be linked with local southern 
beekeepers, where ‘the bunch” 
could fraternize, raise bees for pack- 
ages, and so broaden their knowl- 
edge and beekeeping experience? 

Hot dawg!—what a dream!—and 
why not?—why not a reality? 

Minnescta. 


eee 
APIARY AIDS 
The Observer 


Hive covers present a problem 
when hauling bees. The regular out- 
er covers are too heavy and do not 
load well. Inner covers alone are too 
light and would soon warp if ex 
posed to the elements. 

A commercial beekeeper in Iowa 
who makes increase in the South 
and trucks his bees North in the 
spring hit upon the idea of “block 
tops” for covers. The “block top” 
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covers are similar to inner covers 
but are made of one-half inch mate- 
rial. They are covered with heavy 
roofing paper which in turn is se- 
cured to the cover proper by a 
frame-work of cleats %” x 1” in size. 

The “block tops’ are handy in 
many different instances. Nailed on- 
to the hives, they keep the bees dry 
and warm throughout the several 
hundred mile trip from the North to 
the South in the fall. (Screens are 
substituted in their place in warm 
weather.) 

When a load of bees are taken to 
an outyard a bunch of “block tops”’ 
are thrown on the truck for covers, 
taking up very little room. They are 
distributed easily and swiftly about 
the yard. The regular outer and in- 
ner covers are brought out to the 
yard later. These “block tops’ are 
“tops” with the originator; so much 
so that he has manufactured several 
hundred. 

ses & *& € 

The best method I know of for 
marking an fb colony is to pencil the 
date of the year surrounded by a cir- 
cle on the front of the hive. Such a 
mark should be on every super of 
the fb colony, also on the cover and 
bottom board. Stack infected ma- 
terial to be sterilized on cardboard 
strictly apart from other equipment. 

*_* &£ *& & 


I know a beekeeper who keeps a 
few discarded old smokers, veils, 
hive tools, etc., in a special locked 
box to be used only when dealing 
with fb colonies and equipment. 
Yes, he is careful and has reduced 
fb several hundred per cent in his 
yards within a period of three years. 

*s* * * & 

When packing bees for the winter 
we place several sections of news- 
papers on top and part way down 
the sides of each colony just before 
the shavings and chaff are dumped 
into the packing case. The paper is 
inexpensive and we believe helpful 
in preserving the colony warmth. 


eee 
HONEY AND HOREHOUND FOR 
COUGHS 


Benj. Nielsen 

The season of coughs and colds is 
with us once more. If you are forty, 
or thereabouts, you are almost sure 
to remember the big bowl of onion 
syrup—the old family standby, im- 
mediately put into use with the first 
cold of the season; thick slices of 
odorous onions, a bit of sweetening, 











Homemade honey.and horehound candy is most 
effective for coughs. 


packed tightly, topped with a pro- 
tecting plate and a weight, more 
likely than not, the old flat iron. 
Then this potent concoction was set 
aside until the juice should collect 
in sufficient quantity to be adminis- 
tered to reluctant, cough-ridden suf- 
ferers. Remember? 

Now-a-days it’s a trip to the drug 
store for good “old-fashioned honey 
and horehound candy’, which is 
equally effective and much more 
pleasant to take. We make our own, 
obtaining from the drug store a ten- 
cent package of pressed horehound, 
which will make several batches. We 
use a large pan for cooking, as the 
honey has a tendency to foam and 
boil over upon the cooking surface. 


HONEY COOKING 
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To make: Pour % cup of boiling 
water over 3 tablespoons of pressed 
horehound and let stand 10 minutes. 
Strain. Add *% cup of honey, 1% 
cups of sugar and % teaspoon of 
salt. Place over heat and bring to 
boil, then add '% teaspoon of cream 
of tartar and continue boiling until 
the soft crack stage is reached. To 
test for ‘‘crack stage’ drop a little of 
the mixture into % cup cold water. 
It should form brittle threads which 
soften when removed from the wa- 
ter. Remove from the fire, add 1 ta- 
blespoon of butter and % teaspoon 
of vanilla, stirring only enough to 
mix. Pour at once in thin sheet, onto 
well-buttered pan. Mark into squares 
or bars before the candy hardens. 

Store in tight jar as it absorbs 
moisture readily and becomes quite 
sticky. 

Aurora, Nebr. 

eee 
ALABAMA’S THIRD HONEY 
DEMONSTRATION 
Thomas Atchison 

The cooperative spirit which 
thrives in the hearts of Alabama 
beekeepers and bee breeders was 
given formal recognition when for 
the third consecutive year a honey 
demonstration booth was arranged 
during the Alabama State Fair held 
September 26 to October 1. 

The exhibit and demonstrations 
were sponsored jointly by Mr. R. J. 
Goode, Commissioner of Agricul- 


DEMONS TRATION 


Alabama State Fa 





The honey cooking'.demonstration drew the ladies. 
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A good display of bees was a feature of the Alabama State Fair. 


ture, and Mr. P. T. Strieder, Manager 
of the State fair. Armour’s, Birm- 
ingham Electric Company through 
their dealer, Flint Refrigeration 
Company, White Lily Flour Com- 
pany, and Foremost Dairies, {con- 
tributed to the program by furnish- 
ing tenderized ‘Star’ Hams, Vege- 


tole Shortening, White Lily Flour, 
Foremost Butter and Milk. 
The demonstration booth was 


right across from the bee and honey 
exhibits and in line with the White 
Lily Flour and Armour Booths. At 
an angle less than twenty feet away 
was the Foremost Dairy Booth. This 
made an ideal set-up, for the visi- 
tors would first see the Butter Cow 
with Milk-Maid, pail in her hand 
(life size models of solid butter), 
hear the butter story; then to the 
Armour Booth to learn all about 
choice meats; next to the White Lily 
Flour Booth and have a hot biscuit. 
Then they came to the honey dem- 
onstration booth, hot biscuit in hand, 
to have honey from the Dripcut Dis- 
penser efficiently dropped on the hot 
biscuit. As they stopped to enjoy 
their biscuit and honey, their eyes 
would catch the great variety of 
honey foods covered with cellophane 


and the next instant they were 
smelling the delightful spicy fra- 
grance of gingerbread baking in 
either the Roasters or the Frigidaire 
Range. Hardly had the visitor fin- 
ished asking about the gingerbread 
when she would note the tempting 
odor of the ham with the honey 
pocket and after numerous questions 
about this feature. would come the 
“always popular smell” of freshly 
baked cookies being taken from the 
oven by Rosa Lee, the colored maid. 
The combination was perfect for af- 
ter hearing about good butter, certi 
fied meats, perfect flour, the visitor 
was most eager to learn what hap 
pened when all of these fine foods 
were combined with Alabama’s hon- 
ey. And when the opportunity actu- 
ally came to taste the result, visi- 
tor after visitor would remark, 
“What a grand finale.” 

From early morning until late at 
night honey foods were prepared 
and distributed. Many questions on 


honey were answered. Due to a 
record-breaking attendance the 
work was continuous. Mrs. Malitta 
Jensen, Madison, Wisconsin, who 


has conducted our demonstrations 
for the past two years, was again in 











charge of this booth. She was ably 
assisted by Mrs. H. C. Short, Mrs. 


Hubert Norwood, Mrs. Jean Cutts, 
Mrs. R. T. Marshall and Mrs. J. P. 
McLaughlin. 

These exhibits were put on by Hu- 
bert Norwood of Birmingham, Gene 
Cutts of Montgomery, H. C. Short of 
Fitzpatrick, W. E. Harrell of Hayne- 
ville and Bagby Bee Hall. These 
were the most beautiful exhibits 
that have ever been put on at the 
Fair, beautifully arranged and well 
lighted. 

Besides demonstrating the use of 
honey, special classes were held for 
restaurant and colored cooks who 
had been sent by their employers to 
learn how to prepare the Ham with 


the honey pocket, the gingerbread 
with the honey lemon filling, and 
the many honey cookies shaped 


through the Swedish cookie press. 
Their employers had _ previously 
sampled these combinations and 
were anxious to have the quality 
and flavor duplicated in their home 
food services or restaurants. 

After three years of serving as Su- 
perintendent of the Bee and Honey 
Department at the Alabama State 
Fair, I am thoroughly convinced 
that honey demonstrations of this 
character play a major part in ob- 
taining for beekeepers everywhere 
increased consumption. Fairs in ev- 
ery state whether in the North, 
South, East, or West offer equal op- 
portunities. Hams with honey pock- 
ets, honey gingerbread with lemon 
filling, honey cookies of all types 
and shapes have an appeal to the 
fain visitor. Because the story is dif- 
ferent and unique, the visitor re- 
members it and I know from care- 
ful checking at many stores and 
markets that such a program is 
worth every dollar it costs. 

Birmingham offers splendid op- 
portunities as a honey consuming 
center. Visits to stores and markets 


When honey is well displayed it is a most attractive sight. 





during the past three years provide 
conclusive evidence of the increased 
consumption resulting from _ pro- 
grams such as the one described. 

Each year there are between 
twelve and sixteen carloads of honey 
shipped in to Birmingham besides 
the package goods that are shipped 
in by the honey packers. You will 
find the Land of Lakes Honey from 
Wisconsin in every grocery store in 
Birmingham. We have no way of 
telling how much honey is trucked 
in from Florida, Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, and Tennessee. 

‘Alabama can never produce the 
amount of honey necessary to meet 
the demand of Alabama residents or 
guests. Producers in other sections 
are realizing that the market is there 
and more and more honey is beiig 
shipped in to our State. 

Without their help and that of the 
commercial companies previously 
listed, our fine honey cookery pro- 
gram would not have been possible. 

Montgomery, Ala. 


eee 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


de F. Dunn 


I was interested in Walter H. 
Hull’s system of processing honey. 
We all have our own methods and it 
has occurred to the writer that a 
short description of the metnod we 
followed when running a_ honey 
stand might be of interest. 

We placed enough 30-pound slip 
cover cans of honey on a wooden 
rack in the bottom of a galvanized 
iron tank to fill the double-jacketed 
heater. It was filled within 6 inches 
of the top with the tins of honey. 
When partly liquefied we turned off 
the gas and covered the top of the 
tank when the thermometer regis- 
tered 130° F. In the morning the 
honey was about all liquefied or 
nearly so, and next evening on ar- 
rival home we turned on four of the 
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six burners and in about an hour the 
thermometer hanging in the honey 
would register 150°. We turned off 
the heat and the water in the heater 
would rise to 160 in about 30 min- 
utes. We then pulled the honey gate 
and the honey would spread over a 
large sheet of glass leading to the 
jacketed filling tank which held 
about 550 pounds of honey. This 
was for our retail trade. The heating 
tank was the width of the large gas 
range with about 1% inches be- 
tween the double walls and long 
enough to hold the required amount 
of honey. We now use a smaller 
equipment. 
Where is Ridgeway? 

A lady wrote me a while ago ask- 
ing, ‘Where is Ridgeway?”’ Look on 
any of the roadmaps. On the north 
shore of Lake Erie, and across the 
Niagara River from the city of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., you will notice the Ni- 
agara River starts on its 24-mile 
journey to Lake Ontario. Up ten 
miles on the North shore is what is 
called the ‘Coney Island of Cana- 
da,” Crystal Beach. Ridgeway you 
will find about 1% miles from 
“Crystal.” 

The Bumblebee 


Mr. Allen Latham has given us a 
fine article on the bumblebee. There 
has been a scarcity of bumblebees in 
our locality in this Niagara District 
for a number of years. The red clo- 
ver is not planted to any extent, in 
fact, that seed has to be imported 
but the yield of seed is very small. 
We have wondered if bumblebees 
get foulbrood. Who will tell us? 


How to Smoke Bees 


Mr. Shoemaker’s article smacks of 
experience but he evidently has a 
cross strain of bees. With us, we use 
just as little snap as possible when 
removing the covers. 

Scrape the top edge of the brood- 
chamber and the inner edge of the 
wooden cover clear of propolis, and 
grease the edges with auto grease or 
any sort of grease that will not get 
rancid. 

A lot depends also on the strain 
of bees but in the average apiary of, 
say, 60 colonies there will always be 
a few queens that throw badly-tem- 
pered colonies. A lot depends on 
the beekeeper and his ability to 
judge when to use more (or less) 
smoke. There are certain varieties 
of smoker fuel that anger the bees 
and should not be used. The long 
red sumac “bobs” cannot be beaten. 
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Winter Packing 


Packing for winter and the kind 
of packing to be used is a timely 
topic just now. In this Niagara dis- 
trict where the thermometer seldom 
registers zero, two inches of packing, 
such as finely cut straw or forest 
leaves not packed in, will bring bees 
through in good condition. The bet- 
ter the insulation the less stores will 
be consumed before brood rearing 
starts in the spring. 


Upward Ventilation 


Upward ventilation is an old topic 
and bobs up periodically. With both 
bottom and upward entrances a 
strong colony of bees will often 
winter in spite of the fact a draft is 
created that will pump the warm 
air out of the hive. If the space in 
the hive is reduced to the corre- 
sponding size of the colony the bees 
will take care of any moisture that 
may form in the hive. Several years 
ago when my friend, the late Mr. 
Armstrong, visited me, I kept a 
home apiary. A number of nuclei in 
double-walled hives were opened in 
early spring. The part of the hives 
the bees were not able to cover was 
filled with dummy frames giving 
the bees a snug nest in which to 
keep warm. The covers were of 
wood and sealed tight. Over the 
sealed cover was about 6 inches of 
papers and old magazines. There 
was no chance for heat to escape 
from the cluster. I took off the outer 
metal cover, carefully removed the 
papers, lifted the inner cover and 
there the bees were quietly clustered 
at the top frames. I am afraid my 
friend was disappointed in not see- 
ing a lot of dampness and wet bees; 
but he exclaimed, “‘dry as a bone’”’. 


Beekeepers Live Longer 


Prof. Anderson, lecturer at the 
University, says beekeepers _ live 
longer than other people. 

I can say that is certainly true. 
And why not? The writer has attend- 
ed many beekeepers’ conventions, 
both Canadian and American, and 
has often noted the large number 
of people well up in their 80’s, and 
some in their nineties. At one of the 
Chicago conventions the proprietor 
of the hotel said, ‘‘the beekeepers are 
the finest body of men that come to 
my hotel,” but, sadly shaking his 
head, “there is no money in them’’. 
They didn’t patronize the bar, you 
see. 

Ridgeway, Ontario. 
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Editorials 





Training Youth Our industry needs 
in Beekeeping more trained bee- 
keepers. Universi- 
ties that offer courses in beekeeping 
are helping to develop good bee- 
keepers. Four-H Clubs are also doing 
some splendid work along this line. 
In a number of instances 4-H Club 
members with expert supervision 
have produced much larger per colo- 
ny yields of honey than those se- 
cured by beekeepers over the state. 
Many of the older beekeepers are 
passing on or retiring. There is a 
need for young aggressive beekeep- 
ers to take the place of these older 
beekeepers. Our industry must have 
more young efficient beekeepers if 
it forges ahead as it should in the 
future. 


Thou Shalt Not Since the passage 
Bear False of the new Pure 
Witness Food Law, as men- 
tioned on page 568 
of our Sevtember 
issue, it appears that Uncle Sam is 
now warning food concerns and pur- 
veyors of other products against 
making any false or misleading 
statements concerning foods or other 
products. Some large offending com- 
panies have been notified to be good 
and they have signified their will- 
ingness to change misleading state- 
ments on the labels of their goods. 

Apparently the new law goes be- 
yond the question of food and drugs. 
No misleading statements are al- 
lowed concerning certain brands of 
gasoline. Even dog food must come 
up to a certain standard and, funnier 
still, misrepresentation in the sale of 
lists of matrimonial eligibles in in- 
terstate commerce must be discon- 
tinued. The new law has teeth. T’is 
well. 

The names of offenders and the 
charges in all cases are published in 
the American Bizarre, a publication 
which can be had upon the payment 
of $1.00. Write to 207 House Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This 
publication carries no advertising 
and is therefore in a position to pub- 
lish the names of offenders in good 
strong black and white, and it does 
so. It is high time that commercial 
lying should be stopped. 


Those of our read- 
ers, especially Ca- 
nadians, who have 
access to back vol- 
umes of Gleanings, 
will be interested 
in turning to page 311 of the May, 
1884, issue to a short item entitled, 
“Honey crop of Canada for 1880, as 
per census.” 

_ The total honey crop for Canada 
in 1880, acording to this report 
was 1,875,745 pounds. The total pro- 
duction of honey in Canada in 1936, 
according to the monthly bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics of March, 
1937, was 28,241,000 pounds. 

The honey crop for Manitoba in 
1880 was 1080 pounds, while in 1936 
the crop was 8,135,458 pounds. 

For further details about the 
Province of Manitoba be sure to 
read the article, “Beekeeping in 
Manitoba” page 741, of this issue by 
L. T. Floyd. 


Marvelous De- 
velopment of 
Beekeeping in 
Manitoba 


Judging from the 
correspondence at 
hand, it is appar- 
ent that a_ good 
’ many beekeepers 
are going into the bee sting cure 
business, not knowing that anyone 
who attempts to go into this line of 
healing would be violating law. No 
one, not even a doctor, should at- 
tempt the use of bee stings in the 
cure of arthritis and rheumatism 
without knowing exactly what he is 
doing. A case came to our knowl- 
edge recently where a_ physician 
nearly killed his patient by admin- 
istering too large doses of bee stings. 
No doctor, much less an ordinary 
beekeeper, should attempt to use 
bee stings or bee venom for the cure 
of rheumatism or arthritis without 
consulting a specialist, such as Dr. 
Bodog F. Beck, of 116 East 58th 
Street, New York City. 

Possibly a beekeeper who has 
some form of rheumatism or arthri- 
tis might practice on himself, but 
even then he should act under the 
advice of a physician’ specially 
trained in this work. 

Another thing to be made plain is 
that not every person suffering from 
the diseases mentioned can be cured 


The Bee Sting 
Cure Again— 
Caution! 
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or benefitted by the use of bee stings 
even in the hands of an expert. Even 
Dr. Beck himself says that he cannot 


cure all cases. 
eee 


Don’t Forget the This 
League Meet- reminder of the 
ing, Dec. 5-7 meeting of the 
American Honey 
Producers’ League 
at Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., Dec. 5 to 7. We refer you to the 
program in detail that appeared in 
the November Gleanings, on page 
717. Let’s make this meeting worth- 
while for our industry. 
eee 
Top Entrances, A chief cause of 
Why Some have failure, if any, is in 
Failed with them having the top en- 
trance too large. 
Most of those who 
have tried it and succeeded, have 
confined the opening to a size not 
exceeding a half or five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. In a very cold cli- 
mate this small hole will fill up with 
frost crystals. As the weather turns 
somewhat warmer causing a surplus 
of warm air in the top of the hive, 
these crystals melt away. They will 
form again during a very cold spell, 
but will again melt away. Where the 
top entrance has failed, it is because 
the opening is too large. One case 
in point: A beekeeper turned his bot- 
tom boards upside down as covers. 
This left a slot or full-width entrance 
at the top. Of course, the warm air 
escaped and he lost the whole apiary. 
If, however, he had left the bottom 
boards in place, contracted the en- 
trance to 2 inches by % inch at the 
bottom, and put a %-inch hole at the 
top, the result would have been dif- 
ferent. 


is simply a 


eee 

Warm Fall In regions where 
Weather Favor- the wax moth is 
able for Wax prevalent the prob- 
Moths lem of keeping 
stored empty ex- 
tracting combs free 
from moths during the late summer 
and fall months has been made more 
difficult this season because of con- 
tinued warm fall weather. When 
combs are put in storage following 
the extracting of white honey in 
July or August it is necessary to 
treat them with curbon bisulphide or 
paradichlorobenzene to keep them 

free from moths. 
Some piles of combs not treated 
were examined recently and found 
to be infested with moths. It would 
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not be surprising if thousands of 
combs throughout the country are 
found to be riddled by moths late 
this season. 

We suggest a careful reading of 
circular No. 386, ‘“‘The Wax Moth 
and Its Control” issued in 1936 by 
Warren Whitcomb of the Bureau of 
Entomology. Send to Supt. of Docu- 
ye Washington, D. C. The price 
is 5c. 


eee 
Marketing First, every shipper 
Agreement of bees or queens 


has Teeth in it shall file with the 
Control Committee 
prices at which he 
will sell and he can not change those 
prices without first notifying such 
Control Committee of his intention 
so to do. 

Second, there must be no secret 
prices, discounts or rebates to a cus- 
tomer, nor shall there be any mis- 
representation or unfair practices of 
any sort. Package shippers will get 
the full import of unfair practices by 
reading Article VI of the new Mar- 
keting Agreement approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as of Sep- 
tember 2, 1938. 


American Foul- Beekeepers might 
brood, a Terri- as well recognize 
ble Scourge first as last, that 

AFB is a terrible 


scourge. The vari- 
ous states in this country have been 
paying out thousands and thousands 
of dollars in attempting to save di- 
seased bees by the shaking method 
and yet AFB has not disappeared, 
rather, it has increased. But, since 
the method of burning all infected 
material, including the bees, and 
scorching out the hives, has been put 
into effect, there has been a marked 
decrease in the disease. 

This is particularly apparent in 
Ontario, Canada. E. C. Martin, Dem- 
onstrator of Apiculture, O. A. C., 
Guelph, makes this statement in the 
October Canadian Bee Journal: 

“Periodically individual beekeep- 
ers or groups of beekeepers, forget- 
ting the story of the past, want to do 
away with the present method of 
burning diseastd colonies and go 
back to the old treating system. 
From the evidence at hand, such a 
step would be a great mistake. There 
is no doubt that, with our present 
knowledge, it is sound economy to 
destroy the bees and make increase 
from healthy stock. From the favor- 
able results of the last few years’ 
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inspection, it is not too much to look 
forward to the day when disease 
will be a minor consideration, pro- 
vided, of course, that beekeepers al- 
ways keep in mind what a serious 
menace it can be and do not forget 
what the past has taught them, par- 
ticularly with regard to. control 
measures. 

James E. Starkey, State Apiarist 
of Indiana, also Secretary of the In- 
diana State Beekeepers’ Association, 
in his monthly letter of November, 
1938, in writing under the caption 
“Does Treating AFB Ever Pay?” 
makes the following statement: 

“More and more beekeepers are 
coming to the conclusion that it nev- 
er pays to treat AFB colonies,—that 
it is safer and better in every way 
to gas the diseased colonies and burn 
at once. Only one beekeeper, of all 
the beekeepers called upon by the 
writer this season, treated. The rest 
preferred to burn all their disease. 
However, in some areas beekeepers 
still choose to treat AFB colonies, al- 
though this is being discouraged by 
the inspectors, also by those who 
have tried treating and have given 
it up as a failure.” 

It is very apparent that letting 
beekeepers do their own treating by 
shaking the bees onto frames of 
foundation in the hope of saving the 
bees, is a very serious mistake and 
the sooner that old plan is aban- 
doned, the better it will be for bee 
culture throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Is the Coming Some scientists say 
Winter to be a it will be a cold 
Cold One? one. How do they 

know positively? 

They don’t know. 
The Weather Bureau, as everyone 
knows, is able to forecast weather 
conditions for a week ahead, but no 
one, so far, has been able to make 
accurate predictions for a month, six 
months, or a year in advance. At 
least, this seems to be the general 
verdict, but some things seem to in- 
dicate that there is a relationship 
between the sun and the earth. It 
was believed at one time that the 
temperature of Old Sol was the 
same, year in and year out. Dr. Ab- 
bott of the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, D. C., a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, when he went to the Smith- 
sonian, was assigned to the job of 
studying solar radiations, then sup- 
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posed to be a constant quantity. It 
should be remembered that our sun 
is in reality a star. Dr. Abbott has 
found that there is a variation of 
10 percent in its output of energy. 
When the sun is delivering its least 
amount of heat, there is a corre- 
sponding reduction in the tempera- 
ture of old Mother Earth. 

Dr. Andrew Elliott Douglas, of the 
Percival Lowell Observatory at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, has been making 
a special study of weather condi- 
tions covering a long period of 
years. There are no records going 
back beyond a hundred years. Dr. 
Douglas has been studying the rings 
of very old trees, and finds that dur- 
ing dry periods the space between 
the rings is very narrow; during a 
wet period, the reverse is true. One 
remarkable thing which he _ has 
found is that weather conditions 
seem to recur in cycles of eleven 
years, corresponding to what Dr. Ab- 
bott finds in the relationship be- 
oe the earth’s heat and the sun’s 

eat. 


We beekeepers know that we have 
had a recent period of dry weather 
conditions up until this year. Now 
it is predicted that the reverse will 
be true and that there will be mois- 
ture and colder weather for the next 
eleven years. 

Beekeepers are interested because 
in dry years there is usually a scar- 
city of nectar. When the reverse is 
true, with enough of sunshine in be- 
tween the rains, there should be hon- 
ey crops. According to this eleven- 
year cycle, we have experienced in 
the United States a year when there 
was more honey produced than usu- 
al. Now the question is, shall we 
have a cold winter with a large 
amount of snow that will soak Moth- 
er Earth and give us clovers and a 
variety of honey plants, covering a 
period of possibly eleven years, or 
until conditions are again reversed? 


The reader must understand that 
the editor is making no predictions. 
He only states what has appeared in 
some magazine articles and is pre- 
senting the evidence in favor of the 
eleven-year cycle for what it is 
worth. Unfortunately there are no 
reliable statistics or records showing 
yearly honey flows for the United 
States, covering a long period of 
years. Mr. Harold J. Clay, of United 
States Government Market Reports, 
gives a honey crop estimate, begin- 
ning with the year 1929. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA, Nov. 3. 

Weather: Another 
month has gone and no 
rain yet. Several times 


lately the weather 
turned cooler and the 
sky became clouded 


over only to clear up 
and leave us disap 
pointed. Some are pre 
dicting a dry warm 
winter. The best way is to do our part 
for Nature will carry on just the same. 
No one ean complain about the soft 
balmy weather we are having. 

Honey Crop: The 1938 honey season 
is a thing of the past and a considerable 
part of the honey has gone to market. 
November will see most of the remaining 
honey move from the producer to the 
broker as few beekeepers care to hold 
after the Holidays feeling that there is 
usually a slowing up in the demand 
around Holiday time. 

Market: Little can be added to our 
last letter. Brokers will buy but as for 
demand, little can be said to encourage 
the beekeeper. With the unsatisfactory 
prices the farmer and fruit grower are 
getting, well, we have a product that 
will keep until we want to sell, which is 





some satisfaction at least. 
Beeswax: Last winter we were of 
fered 24e for beeswax. We hope that 


this winter prices may be the same. 

Miscellaneous: Careful observance of 
existing laws when moving bees may 
save beekeepers much inconvenience in 
future operations. Migratory beekeeping 
has become so much a part of the busi- 
ness that we as beekeepers should draft 
a set of unified rules that could be in 
corporated into a national law govern- 
ing the moving or shipping of bees from 
one state to another. In plain English we 
should have our business up-to-date. 

There seem to be two lines of thought 
in the solution of the beekeepers’ present 
problem, to wit, the securing of a profit 
in the business. 

One line of thought leads to the re 
duction of costs in production, the oth 
er to the securing of a higher price for 
honey. To secure the last-named the on 
ly way seems to be in edueating the 
people in the value of honey as a health 
food thereby creating a greater demand, 
in other words, advertising. 

In the reduction of expenses the uses 
of short-cuts or labor-saving methods or 
devices seems the most promising. 


Some of the large producers instead of 
using the single-comb method now use 
what they eall the super method. Instead 
of taking out one comb at a time when 
examining the condition of the colony or 
removing the surplus honey, lift the 
front of the hive, or super as the case 
might be, drive the bees back with a 
little smoke, separate the combs at the 
bottom and glance upward which in all 
normal colonies is enough to show the 
condition. In removing surplus a cloth 
with acid is used to drive the bees down 
when the full super of honey is removed 
at one operation. This is just a little 
speeding up in the amount of work that 
can be accomplished in a given length 
of time.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


eee 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Nov. 6. 
Weather: The terri 





tory we call Northern 
California in Glean 
ings covers half of the 
state, and we ean 
boast of every kind of 
climate in the Union, 
and this ineludes Alas- 
ka. Not as much of 
any kind as some oth 
er place can boast of, or complain! Here 
in the Bay region we nave almost tie 
same kind of weather the year round. 
Our dry weather is in sun:met anG@ our 
wet in winter. Even the rainy weather 
is not disagreeable, for it usually rains 
at night and the sun shires throughout 
the daylight. We seldom see frost and 
in the past twenty years we had a snow 
fall, enough to cover the ground with a 
coat of white. We made a snowman that 
lasted three days and we have talked of 
it ever since. 

We have our first rains and the green 
grass is springing up everywhere. Gar 
dens are being made. A few miles away 
the fields are dry and barren, and then 
come the mountains covered with snow. 

Honey Crop: Over all of this great 
expanse of country we can find heekeep 
ers, for our bees produce honey at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet or more. The hon 
ey crop of 1938 is in the can. While there 
is a great variety of reports of the 
amount produced, each of us produced 
some. Though the reports read from 
nothing to 150 pounds per colony, there 
are few reports of starviag bees. Our 
commercial beekeepers are rapidly learn 
ing that it pays to have young queens 
with plenty of pollen and plenty of 
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stores for the winter. Such conditions 
guarantee good prospects in the spring. 

We have heard of some beekeepers 
who actually have money in the bank. A 
young beekeeper came to our office the 
other day to tetl us he had a crop that 
allowed him to buy a new automobile, 
a new truck, and a balanee im the bank. 
This is a good report, one that pays weil 
for other beekeepers to copy. 

Market: The past month hss given us 
some reasons to hope for a better market 
for honey. With the effort beekeepers 
ure making to improve or. methods of 
care in preparing honey for market, the 
future actually looks brigiter. 

There is little beeswax in the hands 
of producers. The price is too low, but 
with the efforts beekeepers are making 
to produce a better quality, there is still 
hope for better prices. 

Miscellaneous: With the harves* in the 
ean or the money in the bank, we can 
turn our thoughts to the annual conven- 
tion of our fellow workers from all por- 
tions of the state, and anticipate with 
great pleasure meeting old friends again 
and making new ones. Word comes to us 
from many sections that a host of bee- 
keepers will literally swarm to Santa 
Jarbara in order to participate in the 
discussions and deliberations that will 
mean so much to every beekeeper in the 
state. And we wish to extend a hearty 
invitation to our neighbor beekeeper 
to join with us and profit by the edanea- 
tional and social advantages of the con 
vention. And bring the wife along, too, 
for more and more ladies attend thes 
conventions every year in order to enjoy 
a vacation trip and to add their influ 
ence to the Women’s Auxiliary. —Cary 
W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


eee 

WYOMING, November 8. 

A Suggeston: At this 
season of the year the 
beekeepers’ most ur 
gent need is_ better 
demand for his prod 
uct at a fair price. 
The butcher, the bak 
er, nor the candlestick 
maker are not going to 
do much to ereate a 
demand for honey; the push will have to 
come from within the industry. I have 
just read Doctor Beck’s 272-page book 
“Honey and Health” and the first ques 
tion to come to my mind was, what per 
centage of Honey Producers have pur 
chased a copy of this first complete rec 
ognition of the food and therapeutic val- 
ue of HONEY to come from the medical 
profession in modern times. A wide cir- 
culation of this wonderful book would 
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abolish five cent honey, and soon take 
the beekeeper out of the debtor class. So 
far I loaned my copy to three different 
interested families and sold another copy 
to one of our State officials. If each of 
the “800,000” beekeepers in the U. S. 
would do even this small amount much 
would be accomplished toward awaken 
ing the public apathy toward HONEY. 

Weather: Wyoming has enjoyed the 
most beautiful fall weather on record. 
Killing frosts did not strike until after 
the first week in October, a full month 
later than normal, and temperatures 
reached the unusual high of 80° during 
the month. November changed all that 
with snow and zero weather. Moisture 
has been very seant since July, so a win 
ter with considerable snow will be help 
ful, both to honey plants and the win 
tering of bees. 

Honey Crop: Possibly this year’s pro 
duction is slightly better than last year, 
but the crop was spotted as has been the 
ease for several years. So far as Wyom 
ing is concerned there has been no ocea 
sion for deflating the price below cost 
of production. 

Honey Market: Sales are about as 
good as last year, but at prices a little 
lower than last year. Considerable out-of 
state honey is brought into Wyoming, 
where the per capita consumption is way 
above average, which is one factor, but 
the principle trouble is the “recession” 
which is hanging on doggedly. Wool, 
sheep, and cattle markets are depressed, 
but gasoline remains 5 or 6 cents above 
neighboring states, and our prohibitive 
L. C. L. freight rates have recently been 
raised 15%, so we have some phases of 
prosperity, which will probably be aug 
mented by today’s election. 

Miscellaneous: I dislike to close with 
a tinge of blue. The heavy rains of the 
early summer in the northern part of the 
state put the rollers under the grass hop 
pers and crickets which have ravaged 
that section for several years. That’s 
one bright spot. But the noxious weed 
situation while possibly not getting any 
worse under the control measures being 
used is still a serious problem in some 
counties and will likely require heavier 
expenditures. for complete eradication. 
Quarantine regulations are now in effect 
in many localities on hay and grain to 
prevent further spread. Bees went into 
the winter in good condition, with tar 
paper packing the most popular. Honey 
plants have suffered a lack of moisture 
but a snow blanket will bring them 
through in good shape for another hope 
ful spring—Earl C. Reed, Mountain 
View and Ranchester, Wyo. 
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SOUTH LOUISIANA, November 2. 
Weather: This fall 
season is upholding 
the year’s rea@ord of 
perfect beekeeping 
weather. Just three 
chilly days so far 
when the thermometer 
dropped below 60 de 


grees, so the 





bees are 

busy working on gold 
enrod and putting the finishing touches 
to what has been a splendid year for this 
section of Louisiana. 

Honey Crop: We are harvesting the 
best crop on record in this immediate 
vicinity. One flow followed another in 
such rapid succession that the scale col 
ony gains have been practically uni- 
form since May—only in October did 
we have a lull owing to frequent light 


showers which cut off the yield from 
blue vervain, which yields best in dry 
weather. 

Markets: The wholesale market is 


about as usual, ready and willing to take 
all local honey which is offered by the 
producers—but there is the usual dis- 
about the prices offered. 
While this year’s honey is much lighter 
in color and very uniform in weight and 
flavor, bids run as much as 2 cents below 
last year. This may be unwarranted but 
many men are selling at these figures. 
Demand for bottled honey for the retail 
trade is normal. ; 
Miscellaneous: It may be all right for 
the Government to buy up the tempora 
ry surplus of perishable foodstuffs for 
free distribution, but when this activity 
is extended to cover non-perishable sta 
ples and luxuries the proceeding is open 
fer debate. Numbered among 
batable activities is the movement to 
have the Government buy and_ give 
away some honey. It is needless to say 
that the which will be paid for 
such honey will have to be low and it is 
foregone conclusion that the 
will have to be aecumulated in 
large quantities at some central distri 
Luting points. This means that the pro 
ducers will be 


satisfaction 


these de 


p! ice 


also a 


honey 


paid as little as possible 
and that this low price will set the mar 
ket FOR ALL HONEY. The men who at 
tend to the job of concentration of the 
large lots will have to be paid and the 
freight charges to the distribution point 
will have to be deducted from the 
returns of the producer, We will not 
even have the satisfaction of “making 
more honey eaters” as people seldom ap 
preciate that which they get for nothing. 

Honey is practically a non-perishable 
product and need not be’ sold in a hurry. 
Look over Mr. Clay’s market summary 


also 
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and you will note that no state produces 
as much as five pounds of honey for 
each of its inhabitants, so, a little bit of 
patience and another bit of marketing 
ability should enable any producer to 
dispose of his production at a fair 
price. If our honey is indeed a luxury 
like eaviar, let us appraise the public 
of this fact and we may also get $1.50 a 
pound for it.—G. W. Bohne, Luling, La. 


eee 
TEXAS, November 1. 
_ Weather: During Oc 





tober the weather was 
adverse to beekeep- 
ing. The increasing 
drouth reached a point 
by the first of the 
month where not even 
the drouth-resisting 
composites could have 
bloomed. The temper 
conditions were such 





and 
that the fall brood rearing was heavy, 


ature light 
the lack of pollen and nectar coming 
from the field made it necessary for the 
bees to use much of the winter stores. 
As a result many colonies of bees are in 
first-class condition. So far as can be 
found there was no honey flow which 
amounted to anything at any point with 
in the state. Beekeepers who moved to 
the Kinnikinnik (Rhus virens) on the 
Edwards Plateau for the fall flow were 
disappointed as the lack of moisture 
did not allow this plant to bloom. It is 
to be said that over the most of Texas 
the; deficiency of rainfall up to the pres 
ent time is about 20% below normal, 
while the heat and light conditions are 
above normal, — 

Honey Plants: The condition of the 
honey plants is still good. Most winter 
annuals have as yet made no appearance; 
however, during November and Decem 
ber there is ample time for all of the 
annuals, especially horsemint to appear 
in great quantity, and for mesquite and 
other desert shrubs to make preparations 
for the spring bloom. The long-time bee 
keepers are of the opinion that as gua 
jillo and eatselaw are not in flower this 
fall that the blooming period next spring 
will be prolonged and the prospect for a 
honey flow is good. 

Market: The supply of honey in the 
hands of the producers is being rapidly 
reduced by transient assemblers. The 
prices vary in proportion to the distances 
from railroads, the quality, and the 
amount of honey offered. Numerous in 
quiries are being made but most of the 
beekeepers are holding the remnants 
of the 1938 crop against a need for feed 
next spring.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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MANITOBA, November 9. 

Weather: The weather 
still continues’ mild 
with no ice on the 
rivers. Never since I 
came to Manitoba has 
the summer stayed 
with us so long. 

We had this unusual 
sight this fall. Roots 
of such plants as dah- 
lias and cannas in the Government gar- 
dens were dug with leaves and flowers 
still bright and green. It still continues 
dry. 

Honey Crop: The questionnaire was 
mailed out on Oct. 15 and about five 
hundred reports are in. A _ preliminary 
report will be made next week and prob- 
ably will show the largest crop since 
1933. 

Markets: Sales are slow. The contin 
ued warm weather has not been favora- 
ble for consumer demand. Small pro 
ducers seem to be pretty well sold out 
but there are plenty of carloads still 
looking for a market. Export demand 
has taken about fifteen carloads count 
ing those shipped and others sold but not 
yet delivered. 

Advertising: We have found a much 
keener interest in exhibiting this year. 
This was stimulated by the Federal Gov 
ernment when they sent out a request 
for samples for the Imperial Fruit Show 
in Bristol, England, and continues on 
into entries for our Royal Agricultural 
Fair at Toronto next week. The winning 
of prizes is not the only gain to the in 
dustry derived from this work. All can 
not win prizes but plenty of entries are 
bound to attract attention. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are reported as 
well supplied with stores and perhaps 
more bees will be wintered than usual. 
In many districts, however, the dead 
bees lie in heaps like manure piles and 
give off an odor quite different from 
clover blossoms. Many letters come in 
from happy beginners who look forward 
to wealth in a new found occupation. By 
next fall, their enthusiasm will proba 
bly wane but while it lasts the inspira 
tion is contagious. 





I wonder how many beekeepers have 
grown the plant called Cleome, or Spider 
Plant. On a visit to the country I visit 
ed one beekeeper who this year grew 
ten bushels of the seed. He told me he 
plans to put in ten acres next year for no 
other purpose than to supply pasture for 
his bees. He said, “You should see them 
working it at five o’clock in the morn 
ing when this plant is in bloom”.—L. T. 
Floyd, Winnipeg, Man. 
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NEW JERSEY, November 7. 
Weather: I just over- 
heard two farmers 
talking on the street. 
One said to the other, 
“T always elaim a good 
start makes for a kad 
finish.” They were 

talking about the 
A! weather. As far as fall 

weather is concerned 
we are going into winter with a good 
start. Although we have had frost on 
several occasions there has been no real 
damage of any extent so far. The past 
few days have been almost spring-like, 
and today, although cloudy, the bees are 
flying and are visiting the few odd dan 
delions and white Dutch elover blossoms 
that are still in bloom. 

Honey Flow: As there was no frost 
damage to the fall flowers and, in addi 
tion, the weather conditions being prac- 
tically ideal at the time, the honey flow 
was both long and heavy. Reports vary 
but for the most part it seems generally 
agreed that this was the best fall flow 
in many years. All things have their 
disadvantages and one disadvantage of 
our fall flow is that the cool weather is 
not favorable to comb building or to 
super work even in drawn eembs if the 
space to be occupied is toc great to keep 
warm. The result, especially in a heavy 
flow, is that tne brood nest becomes 
filled with nectar to such an extent 
that the young hees, so much needed for 
the winter cluster, just can’t be pro 
duced. This is a bad start that tends to 
make for a bad finish and is rather gen 
eral this fall. Favorable aspects to the 
situation are, that due to much swarm 
ing this summer, young yueens prevail 
and also much pollen is on hand. 

Market: As compared with other states 
there is no real marketing problem in 
New Jersey. The population in the New 
York and Philadelphia areas consume 
large quantities of honey of which New 
Jersey’s share is only a part. Beekeepers 
with business ubility and good honcy 
apparently easily dispose of their crops 
(and others, too) at satisfactory prices. 

Miscellaneous: A new beekeeper’s or 
ganization has .ecently been formed in 
this locality. The beekeepers of Rock 
land County, New York, aud Bergen 
County, New Jersey, in joining together 
have ealled themselves the “Roekland 
and Bergen County Beekeepers.” The 
secretary is Mr. John Tlopf, Jr., of 
Spring Valley, N. Y. and the president 
is Mr. Wm. A. Kinsley, of Westwood, 
N. J. Monthly meetings are he'd and 
interested beekeepers are welcomed. 

The next main event for New Jersey 
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beekeepers will be the annual meeting 
of the State Association te be held in 
Trenton on January 26. Local beekeep 
ers will speak on “Migratory Beekeeping 
in New Jersey”, “Cut Comb Iloney”, 
and “Ground Rent for Out Apiaries.” 

Dr. Phillips is to be the main speaker 
and an opportunity of hearing him will 
be welcomed by many. Tue evening pro- 
gram_will feature a honey banquet and 
an address by Dr. Phillips. All consid- 
ered the meeting as planned should prove 
not only interesting but worthwhile to 
all classes of beekeepers.——John Conner, 


Caldwell, N. J. 


eee 
IOWA, November 7 

Honey Flow: I think I am safe in say- 
ing that the past summer has been a 
happy surprise for most beekeepers in 
the eastern part of the state. Very few 
thought when the bees went into winter 
quarters in the fall of 1937 that there 
would be such a wonderful crop of 
white clover. 

Just how this happened I am unable 
to say, but happen it did, and in all of 
my experiences I never saw such a pro 
fuse bloom, with but one exception. The 
flow lasted well up into August and the 
beekeeper who had his bees in condition 
for the flow reaped a bountiful harvest 
of excellent honey. 

There has been some conflicting re 
ports as to yield. Some claim there was 
no honey in the bloom. Others only a 
few miles away claim some colonies 
gathered approximately 300 pounds. My 
that in eases where no honey 
gathered the fault was with the 
should I say, the beekeeper. 
The spring was a poor one for 
rearing. Bees gathered practically noth- 
ing from fruit bloom and dandelion and 
it required some help from the 
keeper to remedy this situation if the 
bees were to be up to par Ly the first of 
June. 

Market: There is being offered on the 
market some very fine honey and it is 
selling at very reasonable prices. Ex- 
tracted is selling in the smaller towns 
at 50¢ per 5-pound pail and 90c¢ for 10 
pounds; comb honey from 15 to 18¢ per 
section. This price is slightly lower in the 
larger towns. 

Miscellaneous: Bees should be looked 
after carefully this fall to see that they 
do not run short of stores before spring. 
The fall flow was none too good and the 
very warm weather we have had all fall 
up to November 5th has no doubt stimu- 
lated brood rearing to the extent that it 
may and likely will, cause some colonies 
to run short of stores——-W. 8S. Pang 
burn, Center Junction, Iowa. 


guess is 
was 
bees, or, 


brood 


bee 
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INDIANA, November 7. 


Weather: An abundant 
rainfall continuing 
throughout the sum 
mer months and early 
fall has resulted in a 
luxuriant growth of 
white clover, but the 
drouth and abnormally 
high temperature dur 
ing the last few weeks 
put a crimp in its develop 
ment. Next year’s crop is, of course, un 
certain, and it may be well to hold over 
some of that good clover honey rather 
than to dispose of it at present low 
prices. We seldom get two good clover 
crops in succession, 

Honey Crop: The clover flow has 
come and gone. Not as much honey as 
expected but enough, perhaps. Enough, 
at least, to induce many to dispose of 
their crop at less than cost. It seems that 
only bees and beekeepers are willing to 
work for nothing and board themselves. 

The fall flow was only about 25 per 
cent of normal in this locality, owing 
to adverse weather during the peak of 
goldenrod bloom. Heartsease flow also 
was light. The fall honey this year is un 
usual in that it is almost as light in 
color as honey produced from clover. 
In other words it is an extra light am 
ber and of fine flavor. 

Miscellaneous: Most colonies are well 
supplied with winter stores, largely as 
ter. We find it advisable, however, to 
weigh all doubtful colonies before put 
ting them in the cellar, adding a shallow 
food-chamber where necessary. No bad 
results have been noted in the past from 
the use of aster honey as a winter food 
and losses have been negligible. 








have 


may 


Extracting is finished for the year by 
most beekeepers, as they prefer to get 
the work out of the way before cold 
weather, but there are some hereabouts 
who elaim that they “extract all win 
ter.” That is, they depend on warming 
the combs and extracting a little at a 
time as they find sale for the honey, 
thus avoiding the trouble of melting af 
ter granulation. Doesn’t look so good to 
me, 


AFB in this county apparently is on 
its way out as nearly all beekeepers now 
realize that burning is the most effee 
tive remedy and are willing to co-oper- 
ate in its extermination. For many years 
I have accompanied the state inspector 
on his rounds and find a friendly atti 
tude and a desire to learn on the part 
of most of those who keep bees.—E. 8. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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VERMONT, November 5. 


Weather: As perhaps 
most folks know, New 
England was visited 
by a tropical hurri- 
cane in September. We 
had very little wind 
damage on the west 
side of the Green 
Mountains but consid- 
erable flood damage 
in villages and roads in and near the 
mountains. The east side of the state 
had much damage by the wind especially 
to standing timber. Many millions of 
feet of lumber was blown over. Maple 
orchards were especially hard hit and 
will no doubt make quite a dent in the 
state’s syrup output for years to come. It 
takes 40 to 50 years for a sugar maple 
to grow big enough to tap. 





We had lots of moisture in September. 
October has been dry and unusually warm. 
While we have had some heavy frosts in 
the past two months, we had almost sum 
mer weather to pack and feed our bees. 
The lowest temperature so far was 25° 
and no snow except on top of the moun 
tain. 


Honey Crop: We have about 50% 
crop this year of good quality though a 
little darker than usual. Sales are hold 
ing up fairly well. 


An encouraging sign is the abundance 
of clovers in meadows and pastures this 
fall. The September rains have given 
them a good growth. All we need now is 
lots of snow and a cold winter which is 
almost a sure sign of a good crop next 
year, 


Miscellaneous: On page 704, Mr. An 
derson mentions the difference between 
yellow and black bees on the amount of 
honey, in their hives in fall. This differ 
enee is very marked here as we have 
almost no fall honey flow. As a rule, yel 
low bees are on the verge of starvation 
the middle of September. Dark bees, es 
pecially Caucasians, will have 20 to 40 
pounds of honey stored away in the very 
same yards. With a large number of col 
onies, it makes quite a difference in the 
feed bill in the fall. 

In another couple of weeks we’ll start 
our winter “vacation” by going deer 
hunting. Six years ago I yot my first 
deer, the first time I went after them. 
Folks all called it beginner’s luck, and 
every fall since I’ve tried to prove it 
wasn’t, without suecess. The talk is that 
deer are quite plentiful so this year I'll 
have to show the boys how I did it. 
Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 
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FLORIDA, October 25. 


Weather: October was ideal, with 
warm days and cool nights. The rainfall 
has becn sufficient to put the fall 
bloom in the pink of condition. 

In northwestern Florida the weather 
had been very satisfactory for late sum- 
mer and fall producing plants. We had 
only two weeks in July when the bees 
did not gather some honey. 

Honey Crop: While no record crop was 
produced, the entire state had a fair 
crop. The only plant to fail was black 
mangrove. The cabbage palm produced a 
surplus. This honey is not supposed to 
be of the best quality, but this season it 
was an exception. 

Goldenrod and late fall plants are 
good. Prospects in most locations are 
very good for winter stores from these 
sources, 

This morning bees in the home yard 
ure falling in heavy with nectar. How 
long this will last is uncertain, possibly 
only a few days, but we hope longer. 

In northwestern Florida titi and tupelo 
hoth gave good crops. The latter was of 
extra fine quality. Summer plants, such 
as white pursley and velvet beans, have 
been yielding fair but not as heavily 
2s last year. Most colonies have suffi 
cient for winter at this time and are 
extra strong in bees and brood. 

Market: Sales have been mighty slow. 
Wholesalers are not offering a living 
price in many instances. About 6¢ per 
pound for the better grades packed in 
barrels seems to be the average price. 
Retail prices are holding about the same 
as a year ago and will begin picking up 
us the weather gets cooler and the tour 
its begin to come. 

Miscellaneous: Most of the state, ex 
cept the southern part, has this year’s 
crop extracted and if a fair price can 
be gotten beekeepers will be set for 
winter. With ample stores for winter 
this should mean good colonies for the 
orange flow next spring. But will it? 
With low offerings on honey there is 
sure to be more left for the bees than 
usual. It would be foolish to extraet the 
lower grade at priees being offered and 
run, the risk of starvation before spring. 
Insufficient stores is one cause of no 
surplus from the early blooming orange. 

With the good crop in the North the 
past season we hope to see more of our 
Northern beckeeper friends this winte 
than usual. And I must say that we en 
joy having them. I wish to extend an 
invitation to all of them to visit me 
while here this winter. My home just 
off South Boulevard is easily found.—-N. 
Forehand, DeLand, Fla. 
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ONTARIO, November 7. 
Weather: Figures re- 
leased from the Toron- 
to weather observa 
tory state that Octo 
ber was ten degrees 
warmer than the aver 
age, and most of us 
living in Ontario will 
be surprised that the 
average was not high 
er. Today, the sun is shining brightly 
and I have just come in from the mink 
ranch after spending an hour or two 
there in my usual summer attire—no 
coat needed, I can assure you. On every 
day; in November so far, bees have been 
observed bringing in pollen. What the 
source is I do not know, but possibly 
from aster and some dandelion blossoms 
that are noticeable in southern exposed 
spots. Yesterday a friend was telling me 
that they have been bringing in a few 
strawberries during the past few days. 
Friends in southern loealities who think 
that Canada produces nothing but snow 
banks please take notice!!! 

While this six weeks’ spell of southern 
weather is delightful, after all it is not 
seasonable for Ontario and I do not like 
to see the bees bringing in pollen at this 
time of the year. While I have no posi 
tive proof to back the assertion yet | 
feel that brood-rearing will start in many 
colonies and stores will be used up. How 
ever, we cannot help the aftermath so 
will enjoy the balmy weather while it 
lasts. Our boys, along with many others, 
are in the Highlands of Ontario on their 
annual deer hunt. If they get any game 
and this weather continues for the next 
ten days, quite possibly we may be able 
to eater to our friends who prefer their 
venison “high”. 

Personally, I do not like it that way so 
my share ean go to 
are more aristocratic. 

Of course, this long spell of very mild 
weather has given all the beekeepers lots 
of time to feed and prepare the bees for 
winter. Ours are all eared for, but if I 
had known that we were in for such a 
long spell of warm weather so late in 
the season, much of our feeding would 
have been delayed. After many years 
of observation I am convinced that good 
strong colonies can be fed as late or later 
than November 1 with better results 
than a month earlier. This year feeding 
could be done now, even though we are 
well into November. Dfiring all this 
fine weather we have had practically no 
rain and that naturally means searcity 
of water for the farmers and hard work 
in plowing clay soils. But with lots of 
moisture in August, fall wheat and clo 





those whose tastes 
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ver got a good start and for the first 
time in my experience I notice farmers 
are pasturing their fall wheat as the 
growth during this unseasonably mild 
weather has been so rank. 

Prospects: Prospects for next year in 
sofar as the beekeeper is concerned, 
while fair, are not so good as a year ago. 
Alsike and white Dutch look fair but in 
all of our locations there will be but lit 
tle sweet clover next season. The ab- 
normally wet season of 1937 brought on 
sweet clover where the seed had been 
lying for years. Many left sweet clover 
for seed this year and the price is so low 
that we cannot reasonably expect much 
to be left for seed next year. 

Market: Demand for honey has slowed 


up as might be expected with fruit 
plentiful and very cheap. But as inti 
mated in former issues our local sales 


have been the heaviest for all time. Have 
just been looking over the honey still 
on hand and find that we have but a few 
hundred pails of clover left and about 
30,000 pounds of buckwheat, and the 
store room looks bare as compared with 
a few weeks ago. 

In Toronto a few days ago I noticed 
in the window of one of our well known 
chain placards offering No. 1 
clover honey at a price lower than any 
we had sold for in a wholesale way. 
Curiosity prompted me to see this hon 
ey and ascertain who the producer was. 
Much to my surprise I found it came 
from a firm that is well-known all over 
the country. It is none of my business | 
suppose what they sold the honey for at 
the store but for all that I did wonder 
what the producer got for the honey. 
Inquiry at wholesale houses showed that 
movement of honey was slow. I actually 


stores, 


saw at one place a shipment that the 
wholesale merchant was paying more 
for than the chain store I have men 


tioned was selling for at retail. 
By the time this is in print the On 
tario Convention will be a thing of the 


past, and another year will be just 
around the corner. 
In the last Gleanings I remarked, if 


I remember correctly, “how time does 
fly’ and this morning when surveying 
our almost vacant honey room it seemed 


but a few weeks since such a survey was 
made in the fall of ’37, and sinee then 
the room has been erowded and almost 


emptied again. Such is life and when we 
are in our teens and having day dreams 
of the future, we are impatient because 
things seem to move so slowly. What a 
contrast as we get older when a week 
slips by about as fast as a day did in 
our youth-—J. L. Byer, Markham, On 
tario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Can Bees Read? 

Last April I was walking on the 
Cornell Campus when a bee came 
down close to the sidewalk, evi- 
dently seeking a rest from the strong 
wind. It approached to within a foot 
of a large sign painted in white “No 
Parking’’, arose and flew about sixty 





This colony netted Rev. McKee $82 this season. 


feet and again hovered above this 
and some dozen other signs and then 
in disgust (I suppose) flew away to 
the apiary. This bee could not only 
read, but was somewhat of a philos- 
opher, too. She wasn’t going to take 
any chances of drawing a parking 
summons. Perhaps she knew what 
the writer knows from personal ex- 
perience—that the Ithaca boys are 
pretty liberal with their tags, wheth- 
er you deserve them or not.—Rev. J. 
E. McKee, Alpine, N. Y. 
eee 
A Beekeeper Told It 


Some years ago a beekeeper of 
one of the southern states found it 
getting too hot for him, and the heat 
was not of the kind transmitted by 
the sun’s rays. He migrated to a 
western state and camped out not 
too far from some good apiaries. 
The owner of one of these apiaries 
visited it one day, found the bees 
storing honey nicely and decided 
that the following Saturday was the 
right day for the first extracting of 
the season. He gave the necessary 
directions to his son and a helper 
and planned to spend the day in the 


apiary himself, getting off the crop. 
At the last minute, however, the 
owner found it necessary to run into 
town on business, so he sent the two 
younger beemen to the apiary to 
start work. An hour or so later, 
while on his way to the apiary, he 
met his son and the helper on the 
road returning home. They assured 
him that the supers were entirely 
empty and that he had been mistak- 
en about it being time to extract. 
But the owner recalled vividly the 
eagerness of the bees in bringing in 
nectar a few days before and could 
not believe the boys. They all re- 
turned to the apiary, the boys to 
show the old man that they knew 
when there was honey to extract. 
Surely enough, the supers were emp- 
ty. Just about the time that the own- 
er had been convinced of his error 
in judgment, a neighbor dropped 
in to pass the time of day. The owner 
reported his disappointment to the 
neighbor. The neighbor was no bee 
keeper, yet he did have some notion 
of the frequency with which one 
might legitimately expect to extract 
honey in an apiary, so he said, 
“What do you expect? Your hired 
man came here yesterday, traded 
empty combs for all the full ones 
and hauled the honey away.” The 
beekeeper formerly of one of the 
southern states soon moved to a new 
field of action.—A. N. Onymous. 
eee 
A Handy Feeder 


Sometimes a novice stumbles onto 
something new. The handiest feeder 
I can find for package bees is a two- 
quart fruit jar with holes punched 
in the lid, and set on two little sticks, 
over the hole in the inner cover, 
with an empty super under the outer 
cover. I can see at a glance how 
much feed there is, and the jars can 
always be had.—J. H. Pease, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

eee 
Amber Honey 


I think Grant D. Morse is quite 
right about amber honey. In my lo- 
cality water white honey would not 
sell well. I would be accused of feed- 
ing my bees sugar syrup. Honey 
must have color as well as flavor to 
sell well here.—W. E. Bumegarner, 
Marshfield, Mo. 
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Spinster 





It is blowing a gale, 
outside, and all night 
long there was a down- 
pour of rain to accompa- 
ny this same gale. What 
dismal weather Novem- 
ber can hand out! This 
year, up until now, she has smiled 
upon us in a balmy Indian Summer, 
the real thing, right on schedule 
time. In looking at our hills, and 
wooded valleys, noting the denuded 
trees, I was forcibly reminded of a 
bit of poetry I once used in begin- 
ning an Indian tale. It was this: 


‘“‘When the Indian Summer skies, 
Paint the woods with wampum 
dyes.” 

Knowing the Indians’ love of col- 
or, I think our seasons must be vast- 
ly changed, or else the poet who 
wrote those lines didn’t know what 
he was talking about. Whoever saw 
bright colors in our woods in No- 
vember? 

One wonderful thing for beekeep- 
ers, the bees were able to fly so late, 
they should winter well. 

I’ve often thought about that win- 
ter cluster, centered by a beloved 
queen. Is it not typical of home rela- 
tionships? The mother, surrounded 
by her daughters? The cluster gener- 
ates heat, their little bodies living 
dynamos. The family generates a 
warmth of love and good cheer,—if 
an ideal family. And what does the 
humming denote? Is it muted con- 
versation? Is it gossip? Is it an ex- 
change of confidences? Or is it the 
happy song of contentment? I like 
the last idea best. After a season’s 
harvest, safely and well garnered, 
after weeks of hard ceaseless toil, 
comes joy and the winter rest. 

Winter should be a time of rest 
for women-folk, too. Too bad we 
have no wings. We, too, might gen- 
erate heat, if we had, and save bring- 
ing in coal and wood with their dust 
and splinters to clean up. 

Should we not keep at home, knit, 
sew, read, rest, and sing,—rest and 
fit ourselves to do still better work 
in the coming year? Why was winter 
given us, if not for that reason? 

I did admire the man bold enough 
to wish to sleep upon a bee hive. I, 
too, enjoy the bees’ lulling musical 
hum, but not quite that much. Bee- 
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‘Jane Says: 





hives are small, and 
what if one should fall 
off? Oh! Oh! Fancy 
what the bees would do 
about that! 
an uplifting experi- 
ence, I am sure. Then, 
too, what if he should snore? Would 
that arouse the bees or would they 
but take it as an approaching rum- 
ble of thunder? 


What effect has sound upon bees? 
Has anyone ever tried to find out? 
We read of firing guns, and beating 
tin pans, in olden times, to bring a 
swarm to the ground but what effect 
has sound upon bees in general? 

There may be a way to induce the 
worst run-away-minded swarm to go 
quietly and peaceably into the wait- 
ing hive, without fuss or bother. 
Music may do the trick. It makes 
cows “give down” better and more 
quickly—so they say—and what 
may it not do for bees! Perhaps 
by perching upon a hive, while a 
swarm circles wildly over head, 
whistling or playing upon a flute 
such a selection as “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” or “The Old Apple Tree in the 
Orchard,” one might induce said 
swarm to go no further a-field. Say! 
I may have had a brain storm, or has 
one of those supercilious males 
thought this big idea out before me? 

We know the effect of the noise 
made in swarming upon the entire 
yard. I know, too, that the children 
can mimic the noise made by heel or 
“warble” flies, and make a whole 
flock of cows hoist their tails over 
their backs and run like mad. Why, 
then, will it not affect bees! We have 
people making small fortunes by 
mimicing animal noises. There 
should be a fortune for the one who 
finds the noise that will lure bees. 

We used to think of ‘‘crooners’’ as 
those old negro mammies, singing or 
crooning lullabies. Then came the 
craze of radio ‘‘crooners.’’ What is 
wanted right now is a bee “crooner,” 
and why not! If one could but imi- 
tate a queen in distress, surely every 
worker bee would flock to her aid. 

It doesn’t look a bit like Christ- 
mas, this November 9, but that big 
day is drawing near, and may I wish 
everyone a Merry Christmas.—Spin- 
ster Jane. 


It would be - 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





More About Wintered-Over Colonies vs. 
Package Bees 

Since the appearance of the October 
Confab in which Jack Deyell gave his 
views on the above topic we received a 
letter from a prominent beekeeper west 
of the Rocky Mountains who takes ex- 
ception to some of Deyell’s statements 
but does not wish to have his name ap- 
pear in Confab. 

Among other things this beekeeper 
says that Deyell’s estimate of the 
amount of honey consumed, viz., 8 to 10 
pounds per colony, in a bee cellar is much 
too low for the majority of localities, 
also that he has known of beekeepers 
who have attempted to winter single- 
story colonies in cellars in Wyoming who 
have had many colonies starve to death. 
Also whole cellars of bees in that region 
have suffocated during certain seasons, 
when, because of unseasonable changes 
in temperature in early spring, bees be- 
came active and left their hives before 
they could be removed from cellars. This 
beekeeper says that there are places in 
the Rocky Mountain region and Canada 
where it is impossible to winter in cellars 
and where the winter loss in outdoor win- 
tering is so heavy that producers find 
that they are money ahead to kill their 
colonies and re-establish them in the 
spring with package bees. 

We are glad this anonymous western 
beekeeper raised the foregoing questions 
or objections coneerning the statements 
made by Jack Deyell and we are now giv- 
ing Mr. Deyell the opportunity of an- 
swering the objections. 

Deyell Attempts to Clarify Previous 
Statements 

When I saw my statements con- 
cerning “Over-Wintered Colonies vs. 
Package Bees,” page 645, October, 
1938, Gleanings, in print I felt rea- 
sonably sure they would bring com- 
ments from those who would disa- 
gree with what I said. As a matter 
of fact, I should have been more 
specific in what I attempted to say. 
And so, I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to rectify, if possible, the 
impressions my statements made, al- 
so to clarify my views on this topic 

First of all, I would like to have it 
understood that I am for the pack- 
age-bee method of developing colon- 
ies of bees. The package-bee busi- 
ness certainly has a place in our in- 
dustry; in fact, package bees have 


been a life-saver to many beekeepers 
during the past few decades. Pack- 
ages are needed to strengthen weak 
colonies, to start new colonies and to 
make up winter losses. 

Referring to my statement re- 
garding consumption of stores by 
cellar-wintered colonies, I should 
have been more specific by basing 
my statement on experiments con- 
ducted. On looking up records of ex- 
periments made here in Medina dur- 
ing two winters I find the average 
per colony consumption of honey in 
our bee cellar was about 12 pounds 
while the average for outdoor win- 
tered colonies in double-walled hives 
was about 18 pounds. 

The results of our experiments ap- 
pear to be in line with those ob- 
tained by H. F. Wilson and V. G. Mi- 
lum of the University of Wisconsin, 
as reported on page 38 of Wisconsin 
Research Bulletin 75, issued Febru- 
ary 1927, where cellar colonies con- 
sumed about 11 pounds and colonies 
outdoors in double-walled hives con- 
sumed 22 pounds. It is interesting to 
note, however, that C. H. Pease of 
Connecticut in an article appearing 
in the November 1936, Gleanings, 
page 655, states that his approxi- 
mately 50 colonies for 14 years con- 
sumed an average of between seven 
and eight pounds each while in the 
cellar. 

Now the obvious danger of giving 
out such information as this is that 
some beekeepers will scrimp on 
winter stores. While colonies under 
normal conditions may not consume 
a large quantity of honey during 
winter, they do need an abundance 
of stores in early spring for brood 
rearing. 

When our anonymous beekeeper 
mentions whole cellars of bees suffo- 
cating, this certainly must have been 
due to improperly constructed cel- 
lars or poor stores. The ceiling of a 
bee cellar should be below the frost 
line and adequate ventilation must 
be provided, for successful winter- 
ing. Also, winter stores must be of 
good quality. 

The October 1938, American Bee 
Journal carries an article, page 450, 
entitled, ““An Inexpensive Cellar for 
the North,” describing a type of cel- 
lar which is now in use quite gener- 
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ally among commercial beekeepers 
and has proven satisfactory in North 
Dakota and other northern states. 
Jack Deyell, 
Medina, Ohio 
Top vs. Bottom Entrances—Again 


In November Confab this topie was 
discussed pro and con. While attending a 
bee meeting in Uhrichsville, Ohio, the 
other evening the Editor met a beekeep- 
er who told of a local manufacturer of 
bee supplies who made hives with middle 
top entrances about fifty years ago. If 
we mistake not, the late J. E. Crane of 
Middlebury, Vt., used the middle-top en- 
trance successfully for many years. 


Fifteen years ago we tested out the 
middle entrance by wintering 100 col- 
onies in single story Buckeye hives. The 
bottom entrances were closed entirely. 
A 5” auger hole or tube entrance was 
put about five inches above the bottom 
of each hive. The colonies wintered per- 
fectly. 

In November Confab J. F. Norgren of 
South Dakota presented some problems 
for the consideration of Frank Labus of 
Ohio and other skepties who do not be- 


lieve in top entrances. Apparently Mr. 


Labus is not yet convinced as to the 
soundness of Mr. Norgren’s arguments 
favoring the top entrance, as will be 
seen from the following from Mr. Labus: 


In the November Gleanings I note 
with interest that the subject of top 
winter entrances is again being 
brought up and that Mr. J. F. Nor- 
gren of Junius, South Dakota, does 
not agree with what I have said 
against their use. In reply I wish to 
state that I am in no way skeptical 
about a way to winter bees in my lo- 
cation and while I will not say that 
colonies cannot be wintered with a 
small top entrance I still insist that 
the proposition is wrong. If moisture 
is what you wish to eradicate, pack- 
ing will not answer. The more pack- 
ing used the more top entrances you 
will need to carry off the moisture. 
We know that we cannot release 
moisture without heat going out with 
it and that two entrances like top 
and bottom used together must cause 
draught to some extent. We know 
that both heat loss and draught are 
detrimental to bees. The best cure 
for any such condition is to prevent 
the source of moisture. This can be 
done successfully with one bottom 
entrance, no packings or wrappings 
and 100% protection from winter 
winds by windbreaks. 

My idea of successful wintering 
is more inside protection, such as a 
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good queen not older than 2 years, 
ber, and in the shallow super or 
plenty of stores in the lower cham- 
food chamber above, wind protec- 
tion, moderate sized bottom. en- 
trances, hives banked at the bottom, 
etc. In the natural state of their en- 
vironment bees insist on one en- 
trance mostly midway or at the bot- 
tom of their combs and no one must 
think that Mother Nature was in 
any way mistaken in her wisdom of 
imbedding sound _ successful im- 
pulses, ways, and means into the be- 
ings ruled by her. I do not want any- 
one to think that I am an authority 
on any part of bee culture, but I do 
have a good past record on winter- 
ing successfully during even difficult 
winters. If you have good results, 
Mr. Norgren, with top entrances you 
should continue their use. 


If moisture must be released by a 
top hole I would advise the method 
as described by Mr. Grant D. Morse 
of Saugerties, N. Y., in the Novem- 
ber 1938 issue of Confab. 


Taking up the latter part of Mr. 
Norgren’s article, ‘‘Scientific Reason 
for Top Entrance,” there is very lit- 
tle if any comparison between a 
dwelling house or a baby or an adult 
wrapped in blankets during winter 
and a colony of bees. The closest 
we can come in this respect is a 
church or theatre being tenanted 
with a large number of people. Even 
then the comparison is in no way 
equal to a colony of bees. Mr. Nor- 
gren, it is very easy to keep a child 
too warm inside a house and I may 
also say that houses are as a rule 
kept too warm. The increasing num- 
ber of colds warrant my statements. 


Mr. Norgren has not stated how 
the lone top entrance aids the colony 
in carrying the dead bees and other 
refuse from the hive floors during 
winter flights and whether or not 
bees like to breathe foul air arising 
from accumulated dead that have 
piled up on the hive floor and be- 
tween the bottoms of the combs. He 
has given no sound argument in fa- 
vor of a single top entrance. 

Frank Labus, 
Minerva, O. 


While we are not in agreement with 
all of the statements made thus far by 
the different contributors on the subject 
of hive entrances we are reserving our 
comments until more beekeepers have 
had an opportunity to express their 
views. 
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Asked and 


Extracting Honey Late in the 
Season 





Question.—In this locality we 
had a late honey flow from as- 
ter during October. The brood 
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Answered 


Caucasians; one which is 
quite gentle, and the oth 
er quite the reverse. There 
are two strains of Carni 











chambers are filled up and we 
have about 1000 pounds of sur- 
plus honey in combs that should be extracted. 
Is it too late to extract!—W. L. Shaver, Ind. 

Answer.—-You can extract honey, ev- 
en during the winter months if you heat 
your extracting house to 75 or 80° F. A 
good oil stove may be used to heat your 
extracting house if it is not large. It is 
vell to stagger the supers containing 
the combs to be extracted so that the 
heat may more easily come in contact 
with them. It will take a few days for 
the honey in the combs to become 
warmed sufficiently to be extracted 
easily. 

z Wintering a Diseased Colony 

Question.—When examining my _ colonies 
during late October I found one very strong 
colony with two cells of AFB. Would it pay 
to winter this colony with the idea of treat 
ing it next spring, or should I destroy it 
now '—A. W. White, Ohio. 

Answer.—By all means destroy the 
eolony right away. Burn the contents of 
the hive in a deep pit and cover the 
ashes thoroughly. Scorch out the inside 
of the hive (if the hive is worth saving) 
to make it safe for future use. This 
procedure may appear to some to be 
rather drastic, but in the end it is the 
safest and most economical method of 
dealing with AFB. If all diseased colo- 
nies were properly disposed of the day 
disease was found the disease problem 
would be much nearer a solution than 
at present. 

Races and Strains of Bees 

Question Is there more than one breed of 
Italian bees? If so, why is there only one 
breed off Caucasians, and one of Carniolans? 
Is it not a fact that the so-called goldens and 
bright three-banded Italians are hybrids, col 
ored up with Cyprians by our early-day 
queen breeders?—J. F. Diemer, Missouri. 

Answer.—There are several strains of 
Italians. One is bred in northern Italy, 
is very gentle, and the kind we prefer. 
Another strain from southern Italy is 
brighter yellow and erosser. There is 
still another strain from the Island of 
Sicily, which is much crosser. There are 
two or three strains of Italians in the 
United States. We would consider the 
goldens a different strain from the 
darker Italians. Some beekeepers believe 
that the bees we eall “American Ital 
ians” are superior to any other race or 
strain, whether in Europe or in Ameri- 
ea. There are two different strains of 





olans, one that is quite yel 
low and one that is black. 
goldens and light three-banded 
Italians may or may not be hybrids. In 
some cases the bright color comes from 
Cyprian blood, which is a different 
strain of bees altogether. Caucasians 
raised on the plains are rather cross, says 
Phillips, while Caucasians raised in the 
mountains are gentle. The same is true 
of Italians. A strain of Italians raised in 
the Alps of northern Italy is gentler and 
much better, in our opinion, than the 
bees of southern Italy or the average 
Italians in America. 

How to Render Old Combs in a Small Way. 

Question.—I have a small accumulation of 
old combs with patches of drone cells. How 
can I render them into wax?—J. R. Wilson, 
Ill. 

Answer.—You can melt up the combs 
by putting them into a bag, then plac 
ing the bag in a wash boiler or metal 
tub of water placed over a gas hot plate 
or stove, heating the water until the 
combs are melted. The bag of combs 
should be weighted down to the bottom 
ef the tub. The melted wax will ris. to 
the surface of the water and most of 
the refuse is retained in the bag. When 
the water cools the hardened wax may 
be lifted off the surface of the water. 
This method does not get all of the wax 
out of the cocoons of old brood combs. 
A wax press will do a thorough job. 

Double Brood-Chamber for Florida 

Question.—Our gallberry comes on about 
the first of April and lasts until about the 
first of May, meets our palmetto, which in turn 
lasts until about the first of June. I am going 
to use a full-depth hive body for a food-cham 
ber. Now, what I want to know is, would it be 
better to let the queen have the run of both 
hive bodies or confine her to the lower hive 
body at the beginning of the palmetto the 
first of June, or keep her confined in the 
lower hive body from the start of the first 
nectar flow?——-Harry T. Malone, Florida. 

Answer.-—Here in northern Ohio when 
we first began using the food-chamber 
hive, we allowed each queen access to 
the combs in the brood-chamber and the 
food-chamber during the spring months 
or up to the main flow. At the begin 
ning of the main flow we put the queen 
down into the lower brood chamber un 
der a queen excluder and put the food 
chamber over the queen excluder. Dur 
ing the past four or five years we have 
been permitting each queen to have ac- 
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cess to the bottom brood-chamber hive 
during the entire year. Generally speak- 
ing, this system is very satisfactory be- 
cause it simplifies manipulations and 
the queen has a wider range for egg 
laying, and this tends to reduce swarm- 
ing. We suggest that you try both sys- 
tems in your apiary, that is, letting each 
queen have access to both the supers, or 
a double brood-chamber throughout the 
season, also on some colonies that you 
confine the queen to a single brood- 
chamber during the major flow. We be- 
lieve that the double-brood-chamber plan 
would be suitable for your locality. 
Honey for Automobile Radiators 
Question 
using honey 
vent 


Can you give me the formula for 
in an automobile radiator to pre 
freezing !—KEdwin Underwood, Montana. 


Answer.—You can make a good auto 
mobile anti-freeze mixture by using the 
following formula: One-third water, one 
third honey, and one-third alcohol by 
volume. You should see that the ingredi 
ents are thoroughly mixed by the use of 
heat before the mixture is put into the 
machine, It is very important that all 
water connections be made absolutely 
tight, because if this mixture contain- 
ing honey leaks and gets over into the 
automobile, you will be sorry that you 
ever used honey as an anti-freeze agent. 

Do Bees Carry Fire Blight? 

Question.—I keep colonies 
purpose of pollination, 
the orchard for a period of, say, 30 days, 
when they are brought home again. Owing to 
an outbreak of fire blight in this district, it is 
possible some action may be taken by the 
authorities. As very little information is avail- 
able on the subject here, I would appreciate 
any information you may be able to give.— 
Roy Miller, New Zealand 

Answer.—It has also been claimed in 
this country that the honeybee is re- 
sponsible for the spread of fire blight. 
Evidence obtained from experiments 
shows that honeybees are not responsi 
ble for the dissemination of the prima 
ry inoculum from the hold-over cankers 
to the blossoms and that other sources 
must be attributed to the spread of the 
organism. In 1931, a writer caused a 
great deal of dissension among beekeep- 
ers and fruit growers when he published 
a paper stating that infected bee hives 
were responsible for at least a part of 
the current season’s fire blight. Pier- 
storff, of Ohio State University, among 
the leading authorities on fire blight, 
has conducted extensive experiments on 
this pertinent question. The results of 
his studies are most significant. He dem- 
onstrated that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for bees to carry fire blight from 
the hive to the blossoms even though 
the bee hives have been heavily infest- 
ed with virulent cultures of the fire 
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blight organism. Furthermore, he was 
unable to recover the fireblight organ 
ism from the frames, comb, or honey, 
twenty-four hours after the hives had 
been heavily inoculated with a virulent 
suspension of the organism. 
Moving Bees Short Distance 
Question.— I 


25 colonies about 


want to 
200 


move my apiary of 
yards from its present 


location. In my locality we seldom have a 
week during the winter that the bees do not 
fly some. As a rule, they are seldom held in 


more than three or four days because of cold. 


When would it be wise to move them this 
short distance? By such a short move would 
not the colonies become weakened by return- 


ing to the old stand{—D. W. 


Carolina. 

Answer.—It would be feasible for 
you to move your hives of bees any time 
during the next two months, even 
though bees in your vicinity fly every 
three or four days. So long as you leave 
nothing in the way of empty hives on 
the old location, the old bees that might 
return from the new location to the old 
location would have no hives to enter 
and would doubtless return to the new 
location. A few years ago we moved a 
large apiary in the spring of the year, a 
short distance. Many of the old bees 
returned to the old location after being 
moved to the new location, but not find 
ing any hives to go into, they soon re 
turned to the new location. If you will 
do your moving rather late in the even 
ing so that the bees, after being placed 
on their new location, may have a chance 
to settle down during the night. They 
will then work out of their hives gradu 
ally the following morning and _ will 
doubtless mark their new location. 

Do Bees Fly in a Straight Line? 


Lockey, North 


Question.—Mr. Allen Latham, writing in 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of February 11, 
1938, states that bees do not travel in a 


straight line but follow the line of least re- 
sistance. This statement seems to upset the 
well-known saying, and he is the only author- 
ity that I have ever heard make this state 
ment. The editor’s note on Mr. Latham’s ar- 
ticle states that Mr. Latham has kept bees for 
55 years. I would like to have an expression 
from some other observers as to the correct- 
ness of this statement.—W. F. Ficklen, West 
Virginia. 

Answer.—Allen Latham is right. Bees 
do not travel in an exactly straight line 
when there are obstructions in the way, 
and they will therefore follow the line 
of least resistance, even though it may 
be in a semi-circle. The reason bees go 
around an obstruction is because the 
lower air currents are not as strong as 
those up above trees, or high in the air. 
As a rule, bees fly as close to the ground 
as possible, especially if there is a wind. 
Again, when there are obstructions in 
the way, the bees travel in rather a zig 
zag line, but the general direction is 
toward their home. 
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Just 





A new bee journal has 
been started in Michigan, 
under the title, “The Mich- 
igan Beekeeper”. It is edit- 
ed by Eimer Carroll, Boyne 
City, Michigan. It contains sixteen pages, 
and as its name indicates, is confined 
largely to the doings of Michigan bee- 
keepers, but much that it contains will 
be valuable to beekeepers of other states. 
The subscription price is 50e a year. The 
journal was first put out as a quarterly, 
but according to the November number, 
unpredicted response encouraged the pro 
moters to publish it every other month. It 
should be remembered that Michigan rep- 
resents one of the best honey producing 
sections in the whole United States. For 
actual production, in quality and quant 
ity, no other state is ahead of it in the 
general average. 

eee 

There has just come off the press a 
200-page book, “Further Upward in Ru- 
ral India,” by D. Spencer Hatch, who, 
for a number of years has been carrying 
on a splendid piece of work in Rural Re- 
construction in India, under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. The chapter, “Chang- 
ing the Mind of the Indian Bee,” is of 
special interest to beekeepers and shows 
what is being done with the native India 
bee, Apis indica. 

eee 

The Control Committee of the Bee 
Marketing Agreement and Order will 
have its first meeting at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New Orleans, on Sunday after 
noon, December 4. Further meetings of 
the Control Committee will be arranged 
at that time—J. M. Robinson. 

eee 

The Beekeepers’ Short Course and the 
Annual Winter Meeting of the Ohio Bee- 
keepers’ Association is scheduled January 
31, February 1 and 2 of Farmers’ Week 
at the Ohio State University. Extensive 
plans are being made for the educational 
program. 

eee 

A short course in beekeeping is offered 
at the University of Manitoba, Winni 
peg, January 16 to 27, 1939. The lee 
turers are A, V. Mitehener, Prof. of En 
tomology, and L. T. Floyd, Provincial 
Apiarist. Eight other speakers from the 
University departments will lecture to 
students on subjects of interest to bee 
keepers. During the last week of the 
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course members of the Mani- 
toba Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet for two days in 
their annual convention. 
eee 
The Annual Meeting -of the Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held De- 
cember 6 and 7 at the Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all. 
eee 
Beekeepers of Oklahoma met at Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, October 5th, and organ- 
ized a State Beekeepers’ Association. Mr. 
D. W. Darrow of Muskogee was elected 
President; Mr. Edwin A. Smith, Wood- 
ward, Vice-President; S. E. Hale, Mus- 
kogee, Treasurer; and J. M. Goin, Seere- 
tary, the Chief Bee Inspector for Okla- 
homa. The meeting was well attended 
from all sections of the State and there 
was a great amount of interest manifest- 
ed. The Association is busy organizing 
local associations which are to be affili 
ated with the State Association. The As- 
sociation plans to ask the next session 
of the Legislature to amend existing 
State laws in order to clarify present 
laws and facilitate inspection of bees for 
the eontrol of disease. 
eee 
A list of dealers in bee supplies, honey 
packing equipment, package bees, nuclei, 
and queens is compiled once a year by 
the Bee Culture Laboratory of the Bu 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, United States Department of Agri 
culture. This list is sent to correspond 
ents who wish to purchase bee supplies, 
ete. The list is now being revised and 
those who desire to be listed again, or 
who wish to be entered for the first time, 
should send the following information 
to the Bee Culture Laboratory, National 
Agricultural Researeh Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland: 1. Name and address. 2. Deal 
er in: (1) Bees and queens—state race. 
(2) Package bees—state type and race. 
(3) Bee Supplies. (4) Honey packing 
equipment. The list will be closed to en 
tries January 15, 1939.—Jas. I. Hamble 
ton in Charge, Division of Bee Culture. 
eee 
An association known as the Portland 
seekeepers’ Association has been formed. 
It is a branch of the Oregon State Bee- 
keepers’ Association and its members 
will be drawn from Portland and the 
surrounding district. The officers for the 
(Continued on page 781) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
Gnly responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate-——7 cents per counted word each in- 























sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
longest word! possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. : 
HONEY FOR SALE FINEST CLOVER extracted honey, 60-Ib. 
ae cans, 7e per lb. Irvin Van Devie Medins 

COMB HONEY. Ida Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, ——- ! — \ evier, Medina, O. 
Rt. 2 NEW CLOVER honey in 60-lb. cans, 6%e. 
. — None finer. Walters Apiaries, Burg Ohi 
HONEY in new sixties. Walter Rink, Port : — ee : a ~~ 
Hope, Michigan. ls CHOICE J prmeinge * a 6c per pound. 
ma . - New cans and cases. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 
CLOVER COMB also extracted in sixties. | - — — L 
C. Holm. Genoa, Ill. CHOICE clover honey, new 60's case, 





















































FINEST CLOVER, 6%c. J. L. Leonard, 
Scottsville, N. Y. 

CHOICE CLGVER honey in 60's, 6%c. 
John Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. 

HONEY—Clover and buckwheat, extracted. 
Geo. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 

CLOVER HONEY for sale. Write for prices. 
Henry Price, Elizabeth, Ill. 

HONEY in 50-gal. barrels. Sample, 10c. E. 
F. Hancock, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

BUCKWHEAT honey in 60’s at 5c lb. Hoff- 
man’s Honey Farm, Scotia, N. Y. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

FINEST clover extracted by case or ton 
lots. Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. Y 

BASSWOOD HONEY—60-lb. cans, $6.00. 
Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y 

AMBER HONEY—5Sce per pound in case 
lots. Kenneth Gallant, Jordan, N. Y 

NORTHERN Michigan white honey, case or 
earload. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich. 

CHOICE clover honey in 60’s. Frank Born- 
hoffer. Mt. Washington, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DELICIOUS clover honey. Scribner Hili 
Apiaries, Ionia, N. Y¥. All standard packs. 

CLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on 


Holcomb, N. Y. 


in new 


request. Howard Grimble, 


LIGHT clover honey—finest quality, 














sixties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich. 
CHGICE white clover and light amber; also 
No. 1 comb. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey 
in 60’s. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 
HONEY all grades, extracted or comb, 
amber or white. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in kegs and 
Duanes- 





60-lb. cans, Ee. Seward Van Auken, 

burg, N. Y. 

STOLLER’ Unexcelled quality 
clover honey, 5's, 





10’s and 60’s, finest obtainable. Prices on re- 
quest. For satisfaction, write STOLLER API- 


ARIES, Latty, O. 


Yiimw 

















$7.20. Sample 10c. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, 
Mich. 

MICHIGAN'S | finest well-ripened white 
honey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa. 

NEW CROP buckwheat in 60's, 5¢ per Ib. 
F.0.B. Roaring Branch, Pa. David Conn. Sam- 
ple L5e. 

ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 





DELICIOUS white clover, also light amber 


honey. Samples free. Henry Stewart, Prophets- 
toy wn, Ill. 

F ANC Y “clover honey, in new 60’s. Send for 
sample and price. A. A. French & Son. There- 














CHOLCE WHITE clover honey in 60, 10 and 
5 lb. tins. Sample free. Harry T. Gable, Romu- 
lus, N. ¥ 

FINEST QUALITY clover honey in new 
60's, 6%e Ib. in cases of 120 Ibs. S. E. Bailey, 
Hilliards, Ohio. 

NEW CROP CLOVER extracted. Let me 
know the quantity you can use. Emery Horton, 
Holeomb, N. : 

FINEST QUALITY clover’ honey. Also 
light amber. Case or carload. Don Barrett, 





Howell, Michigan. 
BEST CLOVER in 60's, 7c, or if liquefied, 
7%.e Light amber, 6c and 6%c. E. S. Miller, 


Valparaiso, Indiana. 
WHITE EXTRACTED honey in sixties, 





Tle 





per pound. Sample, 20c. John Burghardt, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

A-1 WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 
60's. State your wants. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 
Avon St., Flint, Mich. 





FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 
sale, barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


NEW YORK STATE 





finest clover honey in 





60's and five-pound pails, Walter Severson, 
Box 825, Albany, N. Y. 

BUCKWHEAT, 5%c; white clover, 6%ec 
by case or carload. Sample 20c¢ coin. Otto 


Hurd, Phalanx Sta., O. 
60,000 Ibs. finest quality cloven honey, case 





lots 7c. Write for sample and prices on ton 
and car lots. Leroy ©. Keet, Watertown, New 
York. 
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DEALERS 
ATTENTION 





We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Caer 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 














December, 1938 


ASK FOR our new lower prices on our 
best Michigan clover honey. E. D. Townsend 
& Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 





CHOICE new white clover honey in 60's 
and in 5 and 10 Ib. pails. R. C. Bish, successor 
to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less. H. Blitz, P. 
©. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.20 per case, 120 lbs. Sample, 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIL kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW CROP honey ready for sale. Comb 
honey, chunk and extracted. Write for prices, 
H. E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 

WHITE CLOVER extracted, 6%c; amber, 
5c; buckwheat, 5c; Fancy white comb, $3.50. 
A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y 

FANCY white clover extracted honey. Case 
or carload. Price on request. Sample 15c. Jos 
H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 

HILT'NER’S QUALITY white clover honey 
from Northwestern Ohio. Case lots appreciat- 
ed. Ray Hiltner, North Creek, Ohio. 
































Quick Service 
Dependable Selected 
ITALIAN 


Queens 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 














Queen Loose Package 
Three Banded Italians 


Your best bet-less supersedure. Meet us in New 
Orleans Convention, or write: 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS 
Luling, Louisiana 





Leather Colored Italians 
Package Bees & Queens 


Hundreds of full weight 2 and 3 pound 
packages, also orchard and nuclei pack- 
ages. Spring delivery 1939. Write for 
particulars and prices. 


GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas 








HONEY—Fancy clover, in sixties, priced 
to resell at a profit. Reference First State 
jank, E. M. Cole, Audubon, Iowa. 

SUPERB quality clover honey at rock-bot- 
tom prices. Case or quantity. Inquiries invited. 
Scott's Honey Farm, La Grange, Ind. 

WHITE CLOVER 7c, and buckwheat 5%c, 
in quantity lots, packed in new 60’s. Finest 
quality. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

SELECT LOT'S——Extracted honey. 
right. Write us about your needs. A. I. 
Co., 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ills. 


LET ME book your order for your seas;n’s 
needs of clover and buckwheat honey, 60's 
and 5’s. C. J. Baldridge, Romulus, N. Y. 

FINE HONEY, clover, clover-basswood and 
buckwheat in sixties, pails and jars, prices 
reasonable. Ray C. Wilcox, Gdessa, N. 

W HOLESALE—Fancy comb, and Number 1 
white, also extracted, white and amber. Prices 
reduced. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. R. 4. 

CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

AMBER HONEY 2 60-Ib. cans, $5.10. F.O.B. 
Dundee, N. Y. Write for price on buckwheat. 
Address Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York. 

COMB, faney clover $3.50; No. 1 clover 
$3.00; extracted in new 60's, clover, 7c; 
buckwheat, 5c a pound. Walter A. Wood, Na 
ples, N. Y. 

COMB No. 1, to faney white, $3.50 per 
case, nice clover extracted in 60's, 7%ec for 
price in fifty ease or can lots. Write H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 











Prices 


Root 





























Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN fancy extracted 
honey, clover, milkweed, raspberry blend, as 


gathered by the bees. 60’s at 6c per pound; 
5-pound pails, $4.80 doz. Sample 10c. Lewis A. 
MeIntire, Boyne City, Mich 


HEAVY FANCY white comb, $3.50 case; 
Fancy, $3.25; No. 1. $3. Fancy amber, $3 
Fancy buckwheat, $2.75; No. 1, $2.50; White 
clover extracted, 7%c; amber, 7c; buckwheat, 
5%c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. 








Vv 


8 


ir 
id 
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NO. 1 AND FANCY light comb honey, $3.00 
and $3.25 per case. Extracted, 6c in 60’s. H. 
R. Shelton, Parma, Mich. 

WELL RIPENED clover in 5’s and 60's; 
fine buckwheat in 5's, 60’s, and 160 pound 
kegs. Sample 10c deducted from order. Cogg- 
shall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 

QUALITY CLOVER honey, packed in all 
standard size tin and glass containers. Write 
for low prices. Earl Alexander, 2521 Fleming 
Road, Middletown, Ohio. 

EXCELLENT QUALITY 
new 60's, Tce; 5 and 10 Ib. pails, 8c, in 
quantity. No. 1 comb, $3.50. Ghmert Honey 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM, 9c; choice clover, 7c; 
light amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c, in sixties. 
Sample 20c. Write for prices in pails. Windish 
Bros., White Pigeon, Mich. 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
honey 7c; by truckload, 6c. Buckwheat, 5c. 
New sixties. No disease. You will be pleased. 
John MeColl, T’ecumseh, Mich. 

CLEAN well-ripened clover or buckwheat 
in 60, 5 and 2% Ib. tins, buckwheat also in 
kegs, case, or truckload. Sample, 10c. Earl 
Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











clover honey 














HOWDY’S HONEY: Fine quality white, 
clover, also buckwheat and light amber mixed 
extracted in new sixties. White, clover Honey 
Hunks. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St., Syracuse, N. Y 

RASPBERRY HONEY blended with clover 
in new 60-lb. cans for 10 cts. a lb.; 5 or more 
cans, for 8 cts, a lb.; 10-lb. can by mail pre- 
paid for $2.00. Sampie by mail for 20 cts. El- 
mer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 











FOR SALE—Fine clover honey, also fall 
flowers amber honey, in 60-pound cans. Prices 
and sample for the asking. Tons of each kind. 
Let us serve you. W. S. Earls, New Canton, 
Ills. 


NEW CLOVER comb, extra nice 12 to 16 
oz., mostly 15 oz. Very white, well capped. 
24 sections, $3.00. Guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition by freight. Clarence Engle, 
Kearneysville, W. Va. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
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WANTED! 
WANTED! 
WANTED! 


Names and addresses of every Package 
Bee and Queen Buyer in the U. S. A. 
and Canada. 


P22? 2P?P?P? 


You must be informed about our 
Products! 


Just send us your name and address 
on any plain sheet of paper or Post 
Card. No other writing necessary. 


Garon Bee Company 
Donaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 











Package Bees 
and Queens 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
ANY QUANTITY 
Dependable service and _ satisfaction 


guaranteed. Place your order early and 
be assured of your bees when wanted. 


The Universal Apiaries 


(York Bee Company) 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 














BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial respon 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 

WANT'ED—White clover honey. New cans 
only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 Kossuth 
St., Columbus, O. 








WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 





WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quanti 
ty. shipping point and price. Mail sample 
Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 





White and amber. extracted 
quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
Pearl & Walnut Sts., 


WANTED 
Honey, any 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample and 
best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. 


XUM 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A 
HAPPY NEW YEAR TO OUR 
FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 

Let us quote you prices on Italian Bees and 

Queens for spring delivery. 


Plan to book your order early. 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 











Package Bees for 1939 


Let us reserve your shipping date. 
Two, Three and Four pound packages 
with or without queens 
Three-Banded Leather-Colored Stock. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
WINNSBORO, Rt. 1, La. 
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We are now booking orders for 
early spring shipments. Send us 
card for prices. 


CITRONELLE BEE CoO., 
Citronelle, Ala. 
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FOR SALE 


BACK NUMBERS of the bee journals. Wil- 
lie Groom, Gashland, Mo. 

QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massachu- 


setts 











YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation for 15¢ pound; 100 pounds, $11.00; 
thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 








MERRILL’S Queens 


Booking orders for 
1939 code prices 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


Bucatunna, Miss. 








If you want the best in Mountain 
Gray Caucasian bees and queens for 
1939 place your order early with 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES, 
Brooklyn, Ala. 








Book your order where it will receive 
personal attention. Our bees and 
queens are the best money will buy. 
Prices are in line. 
Italian and Caueasians. 


Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 











Carniolans Caucasians 


We wish to thank our many customers for 

their business during the past year and we 

wish all a very Merry Christmas and a Happy 

and Prosperous year for 1939. We want to try 

to do our part to make it so with our queens 
and package bees. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


THRIFTY 


Three-Banded Italian Bees 
Combless Packages and Queens 
Now booking orders for 1939 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Since 1892. 











ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal- 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Gnsted, Michigan. 


CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey, New at 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request. 
May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 











We will buy your WAX or mill it into 
Schmidt's Economy Foundation. Write us con- 
cerning your next season’s needs. Finest quali- 
ty. Prices reasonable. Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 
4, Bay City, Mich. 





QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y 





FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of povrads 
of comb foundation, and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. 
I'ree catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 

ITALIAN QUEENS, 50 cents each. Graydon 
Bros., Rte. 2, Greenville, Ala. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 

















CHOICE three-band Italian queens in sea 
son. White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

CAUCASIAN bees. Booking orders now for 
1939 delivery. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Green- 
ville, Ala. 

QUEENS MAILED ANYWHERE, anytime, 
at market price. Circular mailed. D. W. How- 
ell, Shellman, Georgia. 











MEET US in person at our booth, New Or- 
leans International Beekeepers’ Meet. Overbey 
Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 








May we extend to our many friends our 


fondest wish for a Merry Christmas and 
a New Year of health, prosperity, and 
the greatest of all blessings, 
Contentment. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Calhoun, Alabama 














TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee Com 
pany, Graham, No. Car. 





guaranteed free from 
disease, in the Arkansas River Valley, at 
Manzanola, Colo., $5 each. Millers Apiaries, 
Three Rivers, Texas. 


200 colonies bees, 





Caucasians. Package bees and queens for 
1939. Ready to book your orders for spring 
delivery. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Box 
132, Greeenville, Ala. 





yl 
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CAUCASIAN BEES—Booking orders for 
1939 delivery. We solicit your business based 
on our ability to please with service and bees. 








solling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 

ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing. European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 75c. Spicer 
stock, one dollar. Circular. E. G. Carr, Pen- 
nington, N. 

BUY PILAND’S Italian queens and pack- 
age bees. Backed by 18 years’ experience. 


Few blacks and hybrids from out-yards cheap- 





er. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write. Piland 
\piaries, Opp, Alabama. 
FOR SALE—My Alabama apiaries, fully 


equipppd for the production of package bees, 
queens and honey. Approximately 600 colonies 
in 16 yards. About three acres of land with 
nearly new 6-room house and bath, large shop 
and out-buildings. House well painted and both 
house and shop wired and supplied with elec- 
trie current. Furniture and tools’ included. 
Good location. Also our Michigan apiaries 
consisting of approximately 40 acres good 


land with large well-built modern-equipped 
house, small barn and large new shop, extract- 
ing room, and warehouse, with equipment for 
running 1200 colonies of bees in one of the 
best locations in Michigan. A bargain to the 
right party. Reason for selling, failing health. 


David Running, Filion, Mich. 





"HELP WANTED 





TO TRADE C35 International truck for bees 
in South. Walter Orange, Ruthton, Minn. 





THE 


BEE WORLD—-The leading journal in 
Great i 


Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. Specializes in the world’s 
news in both science and practice of apicul- 
ture. Specimen copy, vost free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, Including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L Ilingsworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England. 





WANTED TO BUY—500 used 10-frame hive 








bodies, dovetailed preferred, for cash. Cogg- 
shall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 
POULTRY 
MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY—Read 
America’s leading poultry magazine for latest 


information. Three $1.00; nine months 


years 














25e Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-52, Mount 
Morris, Illinois 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

COMB HONEY 14-16 oz., packed, 12 very 
nice, $1.50 doz. Fairland Apiaries, 260 Park 
Dr., Dayton, O. 

FOR SALE-—60,000 pounds white to water 
white clover honey. Wesley Johnston, Port 
Hope, Michigan. 

HONEY—32, 16, 8, 5 oz. jars; 2%, 5, 60 


lb. cans. Comb honey. James Scarff, 210 Lin 
coln Ave.,; Syracuse,-.N ‘ 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 776) 
coming year are: Chas. H. Hays, Presi- 
dent; H. J. Moulton, Vice President; 
Rachel Hartwig, Secretary-Treasurer. 
eee 
Richard D. Barclay, Riverton, N. J., 
well-known beekeeper throughout the 
East, died suddenly Nov. 4. Mr. Barclay 
was president of the New Jersey Bee 
keepers’ Association and also served on 
the State Board of Agriculture. 
eee 
The Bronx County Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will hold its Annual Christmas 
Party on Sunday, December 4, 1938 at 
3:00 P. M., at the home of Gus Flother, 
1369 Fulton Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Everyone 
attending brings a package not to exceed 
ten cents in cost, and everyone receives 
a package from Santa’s bag. The Annual 
Social Gathering takes place on Satur 
day evening, December 10, 1938, at 8:00 
P. M., in the elub rooms of the Senator 
A. C., 2212 Haviland Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
eee 
A new book bearing the title, “History 
of American Beekeeping,” by Frank C. 
Pellett, of the American Bee Journal, has 
just come from the Collegiate Press, Inc., 


Ames, Iowa. It contains 213 pages, well 
printed and illustrated. The price is 
$2.50, postpaid. Those who have long 


been connected with the industry of bee 
keeping and perhaps some of the newer 
recruits, will find this book, as has our 
Senior Editor, highly interesting as well 
as informative. Mr. Pellett, the author, 
has been very fair in his appraisement 
of the work of the old pioneers. It must 
have taken a vast deal of time to gather 
all the material and then sift out the 
really worth while history and present 
it in attractive form. The following table 
of contents by chapters shows the scope 
of the work: 

Beginning of American Beekeeping; Lang- 
stroth’s Invention of Bee Space; The Comb 
Honey Era; The Hive Controversy; Introduc- 
tion of the Wax Moth; Smokers, Excluders, 
Ete.; Wax Foundation and Reinforced Combs; 
Importation of New Races of Bees; Invention 
of the Honey Extractor; Bees in California ; 
Rise of Commercial Queen Raising; Search 
for Controlled Mating; Migratory Beekeeping; 
teekeepers’ Societies and the Convention 
Period; The American Bee Journal; Gleanings 
in Bee Culture; Other American Bee Periodi- 
cals; American Books on Bees; Pioneer Com- 
mercial Honey Producers; The Trade in Live 
Bees; Improving Bee Pasture; Sweet Clover 
and Specialization; Efforts Toward Disease 
Control; Beekeeping Memorials and Adulter- 
ation of Honey and Pure Food Legislation. 





Better Bred Queens 


We are 


CALVERT 


now booking orders of 1939. 


APIARIES, 


YUM 


Three Banded Italians 
Early booking very much appreciated. 


Calvert, Alabama 
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< PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROP- 


ey ERTIES OF HONEY 
gr shy (Continued from page 749) 
dinary floral honey, its importance 
\¢ A Ve as a constituent of honey is not very 
7 Merry Christmas P great. 























ond o The Minor Constituents of Honey 
, According to the analyses of 
Happy New Year American honeys as given. by 
to all our Browne, honey on the average con- 
Friends! tains approximately 77% of the three 
sugars, dextrose, levulose and su- 
\ crose, and 17.7% of water, leaving 
Pf only about 5.3% for all the other 
constituents combined. From this it 
is apparent that the three sugars 
Package Bees and Queens listed above constitute by far the 
of Imported Stock larger proportion of the solid mate- 
for 1939. rial of honey. These minor constitu- 
ents, however, account to a very 
{ large extent for the individual char- 
Pd acter and behavior of the different 
floral types of honey. 
In general the minor constituents 
ROSSMAN & LONG of honey show very great variation 
‘ P. O. Box 133 in the proportions in which they oc- 
ti ; cur in comparison with the sugars. 
‘4 Moultrie, Ga. bY For example, dextrins, mineral mat- 
P ter, protein content, pollen content, 
etc., all show wide fluctuations in 
their occurrence in honey. 
ar (Continued on roy a 
:: Have you sent in your 1938 Institute Contribution? oe 


:: December 31 brings the final opportunity to have your name included :: 
:; in the 1938 Membership Directory. We urge that you make sure your :: 
::; contribution reaches us by this date. :s 
: American Honey Institute must have your individual support and co- ! 
operation to serve you. The early 1939 program depends entirely upon :: 
the budget provided from the 1938 crop and made available by Janu- :: 
ary 1. Won’t you cooperate in helping to provide a greater advertising :: 
program for your product by sending in your contribution of $1 per ton }: 


:: or 3c per case NOW? = 
: AMERICAN HONEY _ INSTITUTE 3 
: Madison Wisconsin ss 





American Honey Institute 
Madison, Wisconsin 


My 1938 contribution of $........ is enclosed. 
PII 8: sci as sec tap hitachi Sh sto Ss, Naas, ae ss 
RU iE a tas nes Siti cay Dat nea ar an ne ate _ Gray een eer eae arenes Oar free | 3 
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(Continued from page 782) 

Apparently all types of honey con- 
tain more or less of a material re- 
ferred to as “‘dextrin’’ which can be 
removed from honey by diluting the 
honey with water, and adding alco- 
hol until these gummy materials are 
thrown out of solution. In physical 
appearance they resemble _ starch 
dextrins to a considerable extent but 
the analogy apparently ceases here, 
since chemically they appear to be 
quite different from starch dextrins. 
While positive identification of the 
nature and origin of these substances 
has not been made, the investigations 
that have been carried out indicate 
that chemically they are compara- 
tively simple substances (of the or- 
der of complexity of a trisaccharide, 
such as melezitose), much less com- 
plex than the dextrins obtained from 
starch. The quantity found present 
in very light-colored honey is usual- 
ly quite low, sometimes as little as 
% of 1%. This usually increases 
somewhat for darker-colored hon- 
eys, and in honeydew honey fre- 
quently runs over 10%. These sub- 
stances exert a definite influence on 


McVAY’S Bees and Queens 


J. F. McVAY 
Jackson, Alabama 


MACK’S QUEENS 
They Speak for Themselves 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 

Robinson, Illinois 
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the viscosity or “body” of honey, 
tending to increase it somewhat. 


This accounts for the sticky charac- 
ter of honeydew honey and for the 
fact that it appears more heavily 
bodied than floral honey of corre- 


sponding water content. 
(To be continued) 


| CHRISTMAS 


GREETINGS 





SS 


| Watch for an important 
announcement next 
month; also 1939 prices 
on bees and queens. 
Literature on request. 


ASS 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 

















Solicit Subscriptions 
Among Your Beekeeping 


Friends 


A number of persons have written us for 


our offer to reliable persons. However, we 
still have a few localities where the right 


person can secure a number of subscrip- 
tions. Write for sample copies. Give refer- 


ences. 


Circulation Manager, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 








webeaa 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture 


In using this index the reader should not fail to note that 
Editorials, Contributors, 


ments, namely General 


General includes everything except 


Volume LXVI, 1938 


Illustrations 


Editorials, Illustrations, 


and Departments. 
Departments and Contributors. 


it is divided into fliive depart 
The index of 





A 
Abnormal supersedure, 104, 
621 644 
Abseonding swarms 
they travel, 650 
Achord, W. D., pioneer, 556 
Acidity of honey, mineral com 
ponents affecting, 14 
Adventures in 
Advertising by 
545 
AFB, facts about, 291 
precaution against, 518 
watch for, 567 
A. H. P. L. meeting, 53 
Alabama's third honey 
onstration, 756 


distance 


cookies, 77 


Mayer 


dem 


Alberta, beekeeping in, 80 

Alsike clover, insect pollination 
of, 425 

Amber honey 553, 770 

Angel food honey, 215 

Ants how to get rid of, 453, 
499 

Apiaries, commercial, arrange 


ment of hives in, 519 
Apiary Inspectors of America, 
officers of, 23 
damage from stock in, 753 
where to locate, 169 
Apple pie, honey, 289 
Artificial heat to stimulate 
brood rearing, 583 
insemination of queens, 519 
Australia, a letter from, 559 
Automatic swarm hiver, 518 
Automobile radiators, honey 
for, 773 
Auxiliary, national ladies, 18 
Baked Alaska, 291 
fait sections, 432 
Banana cup cakes, 358 
milk shake, 581 


3ananas with cranberry glaze 


17 
Banquet, 19 
Basketball, bee is for, 152 


Basement for wintering bees, 
422 

Beard-tongue, smooth, as a 
honey plant, 50 

Bears electric fence t keep 
out, 239 

Bee breeder, factors limiting 


progress, 11 
tee breeding, 11, 82, 147, 
296 
cellars, mice in, 107, 710 
escapes, putting on, 481 
feeder, a cheap, efficient, 28 
house, a novel, 88, 301 
house, details of, 301 
hunt in Connecticut, 560 
in foreign countries 147 
inspector, assisting, 432 
is for basketball, 152 
live, demonstrations, 19 
martin caught with goods, 
431 
martins 
milk, 211 
results obtained from, 219 
scientific. needed, 366 
scooter, the. 496 
stings for rheumatism, 46 


219, 


more about, 515 


family, | 


GENERAL 
| stings vs. citrus oil, 301 
venom, 492 
| Beekeeper for 70 years, 431 
Beekeepers, cooperation need 
ed among, 29 
responsibility 
209 


what is it? 


| round-up at Newport, Indi- 
| ana, 617, 718 
should eat more honey, 562 


with stomach trouble, 242 

Beekeeping, commercial, getting 
started in, 47 

course, summer, 368 

early 240 

don'ts in, 549 

in Alberta, 80 

in Cuba, 581 

in Jerusalem, 615 

in Manitoba, 741 

in St. Lawrence Co., N. Y 


692 


pioneers in, 556 

principles, three in, 108, 169 

what thrills you most? 694 
Bees, a monument to, 106 

and cattle, 742, 

and chickens, 486 

and martins, 514 

and neighbors, 387 

and orchards, 140 

Bronx, all-round, 145 

ean they read, 770 

eross, 427 

eross, then gentle, 582 

delivery of, rush work, 210 

die from loss of stingers, 653 


disregard city ordinances, 
146 

do they carry fire blight, 
775 

do they fly in straight line 
711, 775 


few stands of, moved, 711 
flying out on snow. 111 
gassing, may pay, 167 
goldens, 433 
gorge with syrup, 205 
installing on comb or foun 
dation, 286 
keeping in buildings, 453 
moving, 689, 775 
need water, 288 
neighbors object to, 47 
newly emerged, 297 
on shares, 646 
protection for, 657 
putting in hives, 206 
salt for, 4237 
settle in service station, 152 
swarm or jee Bros. mail 
box, 578 
take hives with them, 695 
telling the, 632 
transporting, 615 
why sometimes found in 
questionable places, 437 
young. to save, 298 
Believe it or not, 558 
Bigelow, Dr. E. F .,death of, 
584 
Biscuits, pumpkin, 683 
Black walnut pumpkin pie, 6 
Bottom vs. top entrances, 
tranding equipment, 434 








Bread crumb griddle cakes, 
552 
fig. sweetened 
15 
sreeders, private, work by, 147 
Bronx all-around, 145 
Brood chambers, double, 386, 
433, 562 
and Demareeing, 497 
double, for Florida, 774 
30-comb, 695 
two-story, for 
516 
Brood rearing, artificial 
to stimulate 583 
Bronchial trouble, 


with honey, 


bees, 


comb honey, 
heat 


honey for, 


434 
Brown sugar for feeding bees, 
318 


Brownies, honey, 77 
Buckwheat for bees, 518 
griddle cakes, 551 


raised, griddle cakes, 552 
Building, getting bees from, 
452 
Buildings, keeping bees in, 
453 


Bumblebee honey delicious, 681 
the humble, 680 
Burning AFB, 627 
a little trick in, 74 
helps develop resistant stock, 
561 
on the spot, 74, 708 
vs. shaking, 73 
Burns, honey for, 581 
Cc 
Cabinet, handy, workshop, 167 
Cage, for introducing queens 
direct, 226 
Caging queens, 110 


may result in supersedure, 
318 

Cages shipping, preparing, 
138 


Cake, combination, 215 
graham cracker, 144 
honey gold 214 
ice box 142 

Calcium cyanide, will it 
honey! 711 

Caloric value of honey, 651 

Candies, Christmas, 739 

Capping-dryer vs capping 
melter, 612 

Cappings, bees use for 

building, 711 
handling, 483 
to melt, 26 

Caramel banana pie, 2°00 

Caramels, honey, 216, 739 

Carbolic acid eause 

supersedure? 48 
for removing honey, 244 
for robbers, 90 

Carrot, honey pudding, 738 

Cattle and bees, 742 

Cellar, proper time to put 


injure 


comb 





does it 


bees in, 710 

Cell-building, old yueens for, 
420 

Cells, stretched, preventing, 


106 
size of in honey comb, 745 
Celotex unsatisfactory for in- 
side hive insulation, 626 
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Cereal, honey on, 491 
Chemical and physical prop- 
erties of honey, 684, 748 


Chickens and bees, 436 
‘*Children of the Golden 
Queen’’, 660 


Chocolate cup cakes, 423 


ice cream, 488 
icing, 214 
pie, 289 
rice pudding, 488 
syrup. ‘ioney 4&3 
tartlets, 143 
Christmas candies, 739 
nougat, 739 
Chunk honey outsold comb 
and extracted, 484 
Citrus fruits, pollination § of, 
11 
oil vs. bee stings, 3u1 


Cleaner-up, 32 
Cocktail, honey cranberry, 
Coconut honey drops, 79 


Ie 


pudding, 424 
Colonies, efficient maniprla 
tion of, 434 


diseased, 
diseased, 
dividing, 


sections from 
wintering, 710 
582 


219 


junk, buying up, 515 

queen-rearing, packages for, 
218 

weak, no good, 355 

weak, packages to strength 
en, 209 

weak, queenless bees boost 
217 

weak, unite, 567 

weak, wintering, 651 

Colony needs, supplying, 248 

populous, what is it? 322 

protection, 31 

records, 239 

requirements change, 209 


two-queen, without excluder, 


106 
Comb and extracted heney, 
294, 369 


from same colony, 452 


Comb building, bees use cap 
pings for, 711 
Comb honey and_= swarming, 
454 
double brood chambers for, 
562 
in northern Maine, 752 
production, 353 
supers, providing, 295 


time saver in wrapping, 558 
Comb space in September, 567 
Combs, drawn, full sheets of 

foundation instead of, 47 

fill with syrup, 206 


of candied honey, using, 499 


of granulated honey, using, 
453 
off soured honey, utilizing, 
110 
rendering in small way, 774 
Commercial apiaries, arrange 
ment of hives in, 519 
Connecticut bee hunt, 560 
Contest, A. H. I., 503 
Cookies, adventures in, 77 


honey, 77 
honey ginger, 619 
Cooperation needed among hee 
keepers, 29 
Cornmeal griddle cakes, 552 
Corn stalks fill the gap, 514 
Coughs, honey and horehound 
for, 755 
Cranberries, canning, 
take a bow, 16 
with ham, 16 
Cranberry apple pie, 290 


755 


16 
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conserve, 17 
honey cocktail, 16 
honey muffins, 51 
jelly, 16, 682 
orange, jellied salad, 57 
relish, 17 
torte, 17 
Creosote in spray poisoning, 
239 


Crispies, honey, 738 
Cross bees, 427 
Cuba, beekeeping in, 581 
Cup cakes, banana, 358 
gingerbread marshmallow, 
79 
honey chocolate, 
Cure yourself, 579 
Customer chooses, 630 
Customers, unwelcome, 152 
Cut rates, how to beat, 547 
Cyanogas, be careful of, 50 


423 


Cytological studies, 148 

Dadant, C. P., 241 

Dark honey booster, 303 
in defense of, 678 
substituting for molasses, 

678 

Date bars, filled, 738 

Date fans, 78 

Demaree method of swarm con- 
trol, 359 

Demareeing and double brood- 
chambers, 497 

Desserts, delicious, 142 

Diabetes, honey for, 386, 451 

Direct selling, 88 

Disease and inspection, 743 


Diseased colony, wintering, 330 
Distance absconding swarms 


travel, 650 
Dividing and having two 
queens in each hive, 242 
Dividing colonies, 582 
Division board, what is it? 318 
Divisions, methods of making, 


419 
Dixie rendezvous, why not a, 

754 
Don'ts in beekeeping, 549 
Double brood chambers, 

433, 562 
Doughnuts, honey, 
Drone and queen 

452 

size of, 387 
Dry heating chamber, 
Dusting of fruit trees 

154 


386, 


679 
traps, 


use of 


’ 


24 

on wane, 

E 

214 
queen 


Faster treats, 
Eggs laid by 
hatch, 651 
Egyptian bee 
Eighty-twe years 
duced 19,000 
Electric fence 
bears, 239 
Equipment, 


do not 


426 
pro 


merits of, 
old and 
lbs., 367 
to keep ont 
identification of, 
new, assembling, 10 
Exception, I take, 300 





Execluders, use of, 110 
Exhibit, honey, from 47 ome 
tries, 22 
Exits, clogged, a 
Extracted and 
294, 369 
from same 
Extracted honey, 
from granulating, 
Extracting equipment, 456, 610 


menace, 715 
comb honey, | 


' 
452 


prevent 
242 


colony, 
to 





frames of honey, weight of, 
319 
honey on small scale, 609 
late in season, 774 
Extractor, cleaning the, 46 


785 
how to operate, 456 
motor driven, 611 
Extractors, driving two with 
one belt, 629 
why so many, 482 
Eyelets for frames, 46 
Eye remedy, honey as, 709 
Feeder, a handy, 770 
Feeding, brown sugar for, 318 
during cold weather, 110 
of packages, continuous, es- 
sential, 439 
Fig bread sweetened with 
honey, 15 
bars, honey, 738 
muffins, dark honey, 679 
newtons, 77 
Fire blight, do bees carry, 775 
Fireweed, growth of, 498, 562 
Flanges prevent wiring trou- 
ble, 302 
Flavor is what counts, 553 
‘*Florida of Canada’’, 32 
Florida, orange honey flow in, 
355 
double brood chamber for, 
774 


Fondant, honey, 215, 739 


Food, ample, and good queens 
essential, 137 
Food chambers, 369 
how to handle, 385 
solves food problem, 32 
Foundation, full sheets, in 
stead of drawn combs, 47 
Frames, eyelets for, 46 
how to remove. 247 
Fruit cake, 737, 738 
Fruit grower, dumb, 304 
trees, dusting of on wane, 
154 
Fudge, honey peanut butter, 
739 
Fumigating honey, paper gas 
kets for, 50 
Future, what of it, 14 
G 
Gassing bees may pay. 167 
Geographical status of devel 
opment of breeding tech 
nigue, 148 
Georgia. inspection in, 29 
Gingerale ice, 619 
punch, 620 
Gingerbread cup cakes, 79 
honey, 620 
honey coffee, 683 
soft honey 144 
southern, 679 
Ginger cookies, 619 
Glass containers for nails, 228 
Gold cake, honey, 214 
Golden bees, 433 
Graham cracker cake, 144 
sandwich cooky, 78 


Graham, H. E., queen-breeder, 


150 


Grasshoppers, 101 
Griddle cakes, bread crumbs, 
552 
buckwheat, 551 
cornmeal, 552 
honey, 551 
rice, 552 
sour milk, 552 
soy whole wheat, 552 
whole wheat. 551 
Gunnysacks, 365 
H 
Ham with cranberries, 16 
Hartman, Cary W. visits Me 
dina, 299 
Hay fever, honey for, 362 
Health food center, 303 


Hermits, 79 


Hive lifter, 


honey, 


513 
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Hive manipulation, 294 
Hives concentrated rather than 
scattered, 141 
covered with snow, 46 
don't open too often, 107 
long-idea, 650 
Hiving package bees, 212 


Home for bees, unusual, 239 
Honey, acidity of, mineral 
components affecting, 14 


amber, 553, 770 
90 


an anti-rust, 
and health, 361,451 
and horehound for 


coughs, 
ts Ts | 
and milk 
angel food 
apple pie, 
apricot ice 


as 


blest, 
215 
289 
cream, 488 
remedy, 709 
banana cream, 488 
keep at home, 30 
using, 75 


comb and 


740 


eve 
ice 
bees 
bees, 
both 
294 
brownies 


extracted, 


bumblebee, 681 
caloric value of, 651 
caramels, 216, 739 
carrot pudding, 738 
chemical and physical prop 
erties of, 684, 748 
cherry relish, 434 
chocolate cup cakes, 423 
chocolate ice cream, 488 
chocolate icing, 214 
chocolate pie, 289 
chocolate rice pudding, 143 
chocolate syrup 488 
chocolate tartlets, 1453 
coffee gingerbread, 683 
comb, size of cells in, 745 
combs of candied, using, 499 
combs of soured, utilizing, 
110 


cookies 


cranberry jelly, 682 

cranberry conserve, 17 

erispies, 738 

crop in Ontario, 32 

darkens, why, 613 

dark. in defense of, 678 

dark vs. white, 151, 365 

date nut bars, 79 

does pollen affect? “83 

doughnuts, 679 

eating peas with, 226 

exhibit from 47 countries 
22 

extracting on small scale 
609 

fig bars, 738 

fondant, 215, 739 

for automobile radiators, 


‘ 


75 
belt dressing. 239 


for 

for bronchial trouble, 434 

for burns and sealds, 581 

for diabetes, 386, 451 

for hay fever, 362 

for obesity, 362 

for winter, 646 

gingerbread, 144, 620 

ginger cookies, 619 

gold cake, 214 

griddle cakes, 551 

hermits, 79 

house, Bill’s, 421 

how to take off, 455 

in food manufacturing 15 

jars - extracting selling, 
630 

late fall, for winter stores 
710 

late in season, 774 

lemon cream, 144 

lure of, 615 





measure it this way 
meringue shells, 358 
minded, getting, 707 


new use for, 22 


nitrogenous constituents of, 


no heating of, 623 
nougat, 215 
on cereal, 491 
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, 430 
, 488 


only choicest retailed, 623 


orange cookies, 78 | 
other compounds in, 13 
other substances in, 14 
peanut butter fudge, 739 
popcorn balls, 216 
processing in jars, 87 


processing in small lots, 673 


producers who are looking 
for customers, 491 
producing quality, 622 


pumpkin pie, 290 
recipes, 46, 90 
salesmanship, 
429 
scotch 


424 


sauce, 


dramatizing, 


selling locally, 456 

stand, most attractive, 545 

story of, 240 

straining, 456 

sugars of, 685 

surplus, in October, 648 

taking off, 304, 517, 562, 
610 

torte, 619 

utilization of progress ins 

vanilla ice cream, 487 

vs. sugar for stores, 32 

we believe in, 489 

white, 30,000 pounds from 
two yards, 364 

white vs. dark, 151, 365, 678 


why some foams, 14 

wild, 689 

will calcium 
711 


Honeybee 


cyanide 


folklore, 577 


Honeyville, 545 
Hornets instead of bees, 558 
Honeys not blended, 623 
different, behavior of and 
why, 13 
light and dark, keep sepa 
rated, 517 
Horehound and honey for 
eoughs, 755 
Huber, the immortal, 750 
I 
Ice-box cake, 142 
Ice cream, honey apricot, 488 
honey banana, 488 
honey chocolate, 488 
honey vanilla, 487 
Iee gingerale, 619 
Icing, honey chocolate, 214 
Identification of bee equip 
ment, 224 
Indiana beekeepers’ round-up, 
617, 718 
Insect pollination of alsike 
clover, 425 
Inspector, assisting, 432 
Ohio, a day with, 440, 441 
Installation of queenless pack 
age bees, 218 
Installing bees on comb or 
foundation, 286 
package bees, 205 
Insulation, Celotex unsatisfac 
tory for, 626 


Introducing queens, Presiton 
method of, 643 
method, a novel, 51 
queens direct, cage for, 226 
Introduction, queen, simple 
method of, 583 
queen, sure-fire, 431 


injure, 
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sure method of, 320 
Institute day, 
Inspection in Georgia, 29 
Iowa, races of bees for, 485 


Italians, variations in mark- 
ings, 319 
Jars, honey, for advertising 


and selling, 630 
precessing honey in, 87 
Jellied cranberry orange salad, 
vi 
Jelly, cranberry, 16, 682 
Jerusalem, beekeeping in, 
June brides, for, 357 


615 


Kitchens, 
487 


hot, cool news for, 


L 
Land of milk and honey, living 
in the, 624 
Larval development, marvelous, 


9 


Lemon chiffon pie, 289 
cream, honey, 144 
Lespedeza, report on, 
Long-idea hives, 650 
Lure of honey, 615 


753 


Mail box, bees swarm on, 578 
Maine, comb honey in, 752 
Manitoba, beekeeping in, 741 
Marketing agreement program, 
647 
Marketing 
744 
Marking 


honey in Manitoba, 

queens, 50 

Markings of Italians, 
tions in, 319 

Marshmallow gingerbread, 
cakes, 79 

Martins 
caught 


varia 
cup 


and bees, 514 
with goods, 
do they destroy 
more about, 515 

Massachusetts meeting, 

Mating stations, early 
breeding program, 82 

Maverich swarms, 708 

Maxwell's health food 
303 

McIntyre’s, 
660 

Measuring honey, 

Memory jerkers, 

Meringue’ shells 
488 

Merry 
737 

Mice in bee cellars, 107, 

Michigan meeting, 180 

Milk and honey blest, 740 


431 
bees! 383 
107 


step in 


center, 


Flora, new book, 
430 

563 
honey, 358, 


Christmas, Everybody, 


710 


Milk shake, banana, 581 
Miller, John G., 92 
Mincemeat stuffing, 682 
Mineral components affecting 
acidity of honey, 14 
Molasses, substituting dark 
honey for, 67% 
Montana, swarming bad in, 
152 
Moved, how should few stands 
of bees be, 711 
Moving bees, 689 
into Texas, 631 
short distances, 775 
six miles, 387 
Muffins, fig, dark honey, 679 


honey cranberry, 51 
pineapple, 683 
Mystery solved, 430 
Nails, glass containers for, 228 
National ladies’ auxiliary, 18 
Nations, A. W., 93 
Nectar, lack of 
on, 15 


information 
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sources of in Alberta, 81 lemon chiffon, 289 honey cherry, 434 
surprising sources of, 181 let’s have, 288 Registration of colonies, 98 
Neighbors and bees, 387 orange chiffon, 290 Removing and extracting the 

object to bees, 47 pineapple cream, 291 crop, 481 
New Jersey branding equip prune chiffon, 291 Rendering old combs in small 
ment, 434 Pineapple muffins, 683 way, 774 
New Orleans, historic, 580,| Pioneers in beekeeping, 556 Reproductive process, more 
652 Planting, proper of pollinating knowledge needed, 59 
Newspapers, hinged case for, varieties, 140 Requeening, 517, 632 
626 Poison vs. water, 167 best time for, 387 
Nitrogenous constituents of] Pollen, does it affect honey,| Resistant stock helped by 
honey, 13 583 burning, 561 
Nolen, L. R., beekeeper, 230 stores, 297 Rheumatism, bee stings for, 
Nougat, honey, 215, 739 supply of essential, 207 46 
too much, 46 cure, 579 
Obesity, honey for, 362 Pollinating varieties, proper| Rice griddle cakes, 552 
Observation hive, all year, 676 planting of, 140 pudding, honey chocolate, 
Officers of A. H. P. L., 22 Pollination in Lake Ontario 143 
Ohio inspector, a day with, _ region, 208 Rifle, may be fault of, 304 
440, 441 insect, of alsike clover, 425) River ginger cakes, 679 
Ohio meeting, 180 lack of bees for, 208 Roadside signs, 228 
Orange blossoms, 358 of citrus fruits, 111 Robber bees, watch for, 517 
chiffon pie, 290 Popcorn balls, honey, 216 Robbers, subduing, 90 
honey cookies, 78 cake, 619 ; Robbing, 31 
honey flow in Florida, 355| Preston method of introducing carbolic acid for, 90 
sauce, 79 queens, 643 ; Rolled pancakes, 552 
Oranges, baked, 682 Pritchard, Mel, pioneer, 556 Rule, not according to, 224 
Orchards and bees, 140 Processing honey in small lots, 
Organization is the answer, 497 673. : , . | Salad, jellied cranberry orange, 
Over-wintered colonies vs.| Production estimates in Mani- 57 
package bees, 49, 287, 565, toba, 744 pumpkin, 619 
645, 713 Propolis problems, 154 Salt for bees, 437 
Outyard, site for, 230 Prune chiffon pie, 291 ” Sealds, honey for, 581 
Pudding, honey carrot, 738 Scotch sauce, honey, 424 
-ackage bee facts, 285 Pumpkin biscuits, 683 Sections from diseased colo 
Package bees, beginning of, 75 pie, black walnut, 683 sien 680 
and strawberries, 742 honey, 290 Selling, direct, 88 
hiving, 212 salad, 619 : direct from tank, 456 
installing, 205 Punch, gingerale, 620 ideas, 559 
queenless, installation of, Q short talk on. 299 
218 Queen and drone traps, use of,| September's selling bee, 559 
vs. over-wintered colonies, | 452 Service station, bees unwel 
49, 287, 565, 645, 713 | Queen-breeders, two Texas, 92 come in, 152 
Package of bees, what is it!) Queen bee, stung by, 560, 643) Shakeswarm, how to make, 554 
168 excluders, leaving on during proof that it works, 754 
Package queen supersedure, | winter, 711 Shaking bees, when dangerous, 
428 how to find, 518 387 
Packages for queen-rearing | introduction, simple method vs. burning, 73 
colonies, 218 of, 583 Shipping cages, preparing, 138 
hiving, another method of, | introduction, sure-fire, 431 queens in dry cages, 644 
21: message of, 643 watering bees before, 139 
in Winnipeg, 367 supersedure, abnormal, 621 Shorteakes, two delicious, 142 
production and shipping of,| Queenless bees boost weak| Shot towers, 695 
137 colonies, 217 Sightseeing, 19 
proper time to install, 386 packages for weak colonies,| Singh, Sardar, at Medina, 383 
queenless, for weak  pack- 217, 248 Single-story hives, wintering 
ages, 217 Queen losses, 287 | in, 649 
size of, 285 washes her face, 628 Smoke, use as little as neces 
start anew with, 609 Queens, old, may give service, sary, 213 
to strengthen weak colonies, 88 use plenty of, 691 
209 artificial insemination of,| Snow, bees flying out, on, 111 
trucking from south to 519 hives covered with, 46 
north, 367 caging, 110 Sour milk, griddle cakes, 552 
type of food supplied, 286 can they sting?- 650 Southern Beekeeping Confer 
with queens can be _ profi dried-up, 564, 644 ence, officers of, 23 
table, 217 good, and ample food essen gingerbread, 679 
Packed vs. unpacked hives, tial, 137 Soy whole wheat griddle cakes, 
304 introducing, Preston method 552 ; 
Packing case, a snug, 690 of, 643 Spray poisoning, creosote In, 
Paint, value of, 167, 228 knack of finding, 359 239 
Pancakes, rolled, 552 little trick in handling, 384) Stacks o'’wheat with honey, 
*aper gaskets for fumigating marking, 50 551 
honey, 50 old, for cell-building, 420 State bee-breeding work, 147 
Partridge pea, the dual pur rearing a few, 47 Step, get out of, 484 
pose, 708 southern, are good, 501 Stingers, bees die from loss of, 
Party, are you having a, 618 two, in each hive, 242 653 
Phenol, use of, 48 young, wintering over, 710 Stinging experience, 298 
Physical and chemical prop R Stock in apiary, damage from, 
erties of honey, 684, 748 Races and strains off bees, 774 753 
Pie, black walnut pumpkin,] Races of bees for Iowa, 485 Stockwell, Frank F., death of, 
683 Radiators, dark honey too 99 
caramel banana, 290 good for, 678 Stomach trouble, beekeepers 
cranberry apple, 290 Rea, George, 686 with, 242 
crust, summertime, 424 Redwood impervious to  rot,) Stores, ample, importance of, 
honey apple, 289 154 454 
honey chocolate, 289 Refrain, the old, 227 Strainer, square, for round 
honey pumpkin, 290 Relish, cranberry, 17 | tank, 383 
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Strains and races of bees, 774 
Strawberry charlotte, 423 
cream, 358 


sponge, 358 

Strawberries and package bees, 
742 

Success? and how! 545 


Sugar, brown, for feeding, 318 
vs. honey for stores, 32 
Sugars of honey, 685 
Super, extracting 
295 
giving additional, 318 
lifter, 422 
lifting machine, 111, 513 
shallow, given in spring, 295 


removing, 


Supering. two methods of, 385 
comb honey, providing 


enough for entire crop, 481 
hauling to extracting plant 
182 
how to 
152 
preparing, ) 
putting on, 354 
puts on all at one time, 141 
staggering, 652 
too stingy with, 153 


get bees to work in, 


Supersedure, abnormal 
104, 621, 644 
caging queens may result in, 


queen 


318 

does carbolic acid cause? 48 

English beekeeper’s views 
on 0 

in nuclei, 244 

in packages, 501 

may be due to unbalanced 
conditions, 321 


of queens 
621 644 
of queens 


abnormal 104, 


early 19 


over manipulation causes 
212 
package, queen, 428 


problem still unsolved 139 


summarization of discussion 


on, 564 
Surplus honey removing, 455 
taking off, 35 
Swamp loosestrifs 578 


Abdomen, lateral view of, &6 

Achord W D.. 557 

Air-conditioned 
ber cover 


home, Septem 


Alabama honey demonstration 
756 
Alberta, apple and plum blos 
soms in, 80 


woods in winter, 80 
Alighting boards for hives set 
off of ground, 298 
Angel food cake, 214 
Apiary, back-lot, in Massachu 
sets, 27 
damaged by eattle, 753, 754 
experimental, at Ames, lowa, 
485 
in Colorado, August cover 
in Jerusalem, 615, 616 
in Porto Rico, March cover 
of Grayson A. Domer, 141 
in Franklin Co., Pa., 295 
of Wesley Hunter, 212, 744 
of Wm. H. Keyser, 356 
of Maison St. Joseph, 741 
of John G Miller, 92 
of Edwin W. Selfe, 643 
of Hudson Shaver, 367 
of Wyoming University, 417 
on roof of city garage, 145 
ruined by bear, 216 


Arthur, Mr. Pettit’s helper, 138 


0 
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Swarm control, Demaree meth 
od of, 359 
short cut in, 302 
Swarm hiver, automatic, 518 
of smart bees, 226 
prevention by manipulation, 
363 
Swarming and comb honey, 
454 
bad in Montana, 152 
good way to control, 385 
problem, 353, 384 
should be prevented, 322 


»|9 


signs of, 323 
Sweden, system used in, 554 
Sweet clover, plant more, 646 
the principle honey producer, 
741 





Sweet potato puff, 683 
Syrup, bees gorge with, 205 


fill combs 


with, 206 } 
honey chocolate, 48& } 
how to make and feed, 649 | 

T 

Three-point, program adopted 
in Washington, 87 

Tartlets, honey chocolate, 14 

Texas, moving bees into. 63 
queen-breeders, 92, 150 | 

Thanksgiving dinner, for the,| 
682 

Things not to do, 549 

Thoughts on past articles, 225] 

Tongue boiled, with ginger-| 
snap dressing, 682 

Top entrance, 23, 32, 53, 90, 

105 

scientifie reason for, 714 
vs. bottom, 713 


3 
| 


Top supering, 385 
for comb honey, 516 
with frames 
518 


of - foundation, 


vs. bottom entrances, 713 
Toronta convention, 23 
Torte, honey, 619 
honey cranberry, 17 
Tree, getting bees from, 452 
Tricks of the trade, 691 
Trucking packages from south 
to north, 367 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Aster, November cover 
Australian honey marke, 
trucks delivery to, 709 
jain, James W., 217 
Banana cup cakes, 358 
seals, J. D., and truck, 368 
Bear which demolished entire 
apiary, 216 
Beck, Dr. Bodog F., 19, 361 
teck’s, Dr., library, a corner 
of, 492 
See at home, 455 
feeder, 28 
head of, 85 
house, details of, 301 
house, novel, 88 
on apple blossom, April cov 
er 
on clover blossom, July cover 
seooter, 496 
sifting box of H. E. 
150 
tight, robber-proof seal, 365 





Graham, 


Beekeeping, relic of 
240 

Bees and chickens, 486 
buzz, how to make them, 156 
cluster on filling station 

pump, 152 

cluster on mail-box, 578 
confused, took to the air, 206 


old-time, 








December, 1938 


Two-queen colony without ex- 
cluder, 106 
hive, 417 


Unpacked hives, winter well in, 
90 
vs. packed hives, 304 


Virgin, a wise, 514 


Wahl brothers, 692 
Washington meeting, 18 
Water, bees need, 288 
Vs. poison, 167 
Wax moth larva, endurance of, 
240 
Weight of extracting frames of 
honey, 319 
‘*Western Canada Beekeeper’’ 
new bee journal, 584 
Wheelbarrow, why not use? 
383 
Whole wheat griddle cakes, 551 
Who's who in Apiculture, 316 
Wild honey, 689 
Wind protection for bees, 227 
Winnipeg, packages in, 367 
Winter case, simple and eco 
nomical, 696 
leaving queen 
during, 711 
making the most of, 9 
stores, late fall honey for, 
710 
well in unpacked hives, 90 
Wintered-over colonies Vs 
package bees, 49, 287, 565, 
645, 713 
Wintering bees in 
422 
diseased colonies, 710, 774 
in chicken house, 710 
in single-story hives, 649 
over young queens, 710 
requirements, 649 
weak colonies, 651 
Wiring trouble, flanges pre 
vent, 302 
Witches brew, 620 
Work, heavy, made easy, 513 
Workshop cabinet, handy, 167 
comfortable, essential, 9 
Wrong slant, 622 


excluders on 


basement, 


dunked with 
287 
exhibit of, in Alabama, 756 
on berry blossoms, May 
cover 
sell, Gordon A.., 
of, 421, 422 
jenny, Mr. Pettit’s helper, 138 
Black eats and goblins, 618 
Blue Ridge Mountains, apiary 
in, 141 
Box-hive apiary in Jerusalem, 
616 
Branding iron of N. J., 434 
srentano’s show case, 494 
trood frame, ideal, 295 
Brown, Henry, 18 
Brown, S. V., 29 
tricks concrete, 
truck, 231 
Suckwheat griddle cakes, 551 
Burlap and siding for winter 
case, 690 
Burning foulbrood 
Ohio, 441 
Cabinet, handy workshop, 167 
Cage of bees being placed in 
empty super, 247 


sugar syrup, 


honey house 


loaded = on 


colonies in 


Cake with eggs, 214 
Cale, C. H., 550 

Candies, Christmas, 7° 
Candy, horehound, 75 











December, 1938 

Capping-melter dark- 
ened, 612 

Cash, W. B., 29 

Cattle damage, apiary, 753, 754 

Cedar, solid, movable-frame 
hive, 239 

Cells, size of, 745 

Chart showing number of colo- 

nies in Michigan, 292 


honey 


percentage of AFB colonies, 
293 
progress of honey and wax 


from uncapping machine 


to tank, 614 


Chickens and bees, 486 

Chocolate pie, 290 

Christmas favors, 737 

Clothes for painting, 231 

Coconut pudding, 423 

Coggshall, Archie, and son, 513 

Coggshall's, Archie, super- 
lifter, 422 

Coggshall hive-lifter, 513 

Coggshall, William, 620 

Colonies which produced 300 
and 400 lIbs., 364 

Colony in double-brood cham 


ber hive produced good crop, 
648 
Colorado apiary, August cover 
Comb honey, wrapping, 558 


Comb in which queen was su- 
perseded, 428 
Combs belonging to L. R. 
Nolen, 230 
built outdoors, September 
cover 
Concrete bricks to hold hives, 
231 
Containers, various shapes and 
sizes, 631 
Corn stalks to fill gaps in 
hives, 514 
Cranberry jelly, honey, 16 
muffins, 51 
pie, 289 
relish, 17 
Cup cakes, banana, 358 
honey chocolate, 424 
Cub bear that likes honey, 144 


Dadant, C. 
Dempsey, 


P., 241 


Barbara, picking 


strawberries, 491 

Dempsey family work in gar 
den, 489 

Dempsey, Prof. Paul W., and 
family, 490 

Device for lifting supers, 422 

Deyell, M. J., 228 

Deyell, M. J., in apiary, 454 

Dome of Hotel Utah, 106 

Domer, Grayson A., apiary of, 
141 

Double brood-chamber hive, 


colony in, produced big crop, 
648 


Dowling, A. V., 29 

Drifting bees, 208 | 

Driving box, Mr. Pettit’s, 138 

Drone and worker cells, 248 
queen and worker, 11 

Dry-heating chamber, 24, 25, 
27 

Duax, C. L., 210 

Dunham, W. E., 425 

Dunking bees with sugar syr 
up, 287 

Dussourd & Filser show case, 
493 

Eggs in cell enlarged, 247 

Egyptian queen-rearing apiary, 
515 


honey 20, 


Exhibit of foreign 
9 


Alabama, 


oe 


of honey in 756, 
of package bees 
of H. ©. Short, 642 


aseeaa 
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Experimental apiary at 
lowa, 485 
Extracting combs of honey 
ready to be extracted, 517 
outfit complete, 456 


simple but efficient, 610 
room of E. W. Long, 482 
Extractors, one belt for two, 

629 
Favors for Christmas, 737 
Feeder, 28 

pail, 649 
Feeding bees sugar syrup, 168 
Fireweed root, 498 
Fisher, E. H. A., 679 


Flange for easy wiring, 302 


Florida, window display of, 
563 

Floyd, L. T., 679 

Forx, T. H., 29 

Framework for making con 
crete bricks, 231 


Fruit cake, 738 

Fruit hand 
of, 208 

Fudge, peanut butter, 739 

Funnel, extension tube for, 


trees, pollinating 


675 


Georgia state meeting, 30 
Gingerbread and honey-sweet- 
ened whipped cream, 143 
and marshmallows, 79 
honey-coffee, 683 
Goblins and black cats, 618 
Gold cake, 214 


Gould, A. C., 629 
Graham cracker 
78 


sandwiches, 


Ames, | 


Graham, H. E., 150 

Graham, H. E. and family, 150 

Griddle cakes, 551, 552 ' 

Gunny sack for bees to run in 
to hive, 298 

Ham with cranberries, 17 

Hand pollinating with camel's 
hair brush, 208 

Hartman, Cary W., 228 

Uartman, Cary W., wife and 
grand-daughter, 299 

Haydak Mykola, 228, 297, 
624 

Hind leg of worker bee, 86 

Hive cedar, with movable 

frames, 239 


examining, without remov 


ing cover or frames, 385 

Huber’s leaf, 751 

lifter of Archie Coggshall, 
513 

propped up, 455 

Hives packed for winter, Feb- 

ruary cover 

packed for winter, Rea's 


method, 688 
Hodgson apiagy in summer and 


winter, 623 
Honey and Health exhibited, 

493, 494 

chocolate cup cakes, 424 

cranberry pie, 289 

darkened in capping melter, 
612 

demonstration of, in Ala 
bama, 756 

exhibit, foreign, 20, 21 

exhibit of H. C. Short, 642 

for the Melbourne, Aus., 
market, 709 

fruit cake, 738 

house of Gordon A. Bell, 
421, 422 


house of Wesley Hunter, 744 
house of Maison St. Joseph, 

742 
house, 
ice cream, 
lemon cream, 
nougat, 739 


portable, 146 
487 


144 





789 


peanut butter fudge, 739 
pump, 743 

settling tank, 743 

clear, label can 
through it, 622 
stand of Albert 

545, 546 

taken from extractor, 
torte, funny-face, 619 


be read 


C. Mayer, 


612 


‘*Honeyville’’ honey stand, 
545, 546 

Horehound candy, 755 

Howell, Roy, and dry heating 
chambers, 27 


Huber’s leaf hive, 751 

Hull, Walter H., 547 

Hunter, Wesley, apiaries of, 
211, 744 

Ice-box cake, 142 

Ice cream being placed in re 

frigerator, 488 

honey, 487 


Ideal frame of brood, 295 
Inspector, a day with the Ohio, 
441 


Introducing cage,  three-hole, 
517 

Isaacson, CC. M., 429 

Jensen, Mrs. Malitta, demon- 


strating, 21 


Jerusalem, apiary in, 615, 616 

Keyser, Wm. H., apiary of, 
356 

Labor-saving device in wrap 
ping comb honey, 558 

Lane apiary, 743 

LeStourgeon, E. G., 228 

Live-bee demonstrations, 18 

Long, E. W., extracting room 
of, 482 

McCrea yard in Manitoba, 212 

MelIntyre, Flora, 653 

McKee, Rev., and skyscraper 
hive, 770 

Mail-box, bees cluster on, 578 

Mailing cage, three-hole, 517 

Maison, St. Joseph, apiary of, 
741 

Maxwell, John, 303 

Mayer honey-stand, 545, 546 

Measuring external parts of 
bee, apparatus for, 85 

Meineke honey shop, 153 

Melting tank for small  bee- 
keeper, 674 

Method of looking into hive 
without removing cover or 

frames, 385 

Miller, John G., 92 

Miller, John G., nuclei of, 92 

Milum, V. G., 228 

Mock, Vestor E., 291 

Movable-frame hive, rare, 239 

Moving-picture machines, 22 

Muffins, cranberry, 51 

Multiple set-up in Dept. of 
Agri. for inseminating sev 

eral queens at once, 84 

Munro, J. A., 43: 

Munro, J. A., home of, 433 

Muth, Fred, 228 

Nations, wife and son, A. W., 
93 


New Jersey brand mark, 434 
branding iron, 434 
warning sign, 434 

Newport round-up, 718 


Newspapers, hinged case for, 
626 

Nielsen, Mrs. Benjamin, 77 

Nolen, L. R., 230 

Nougat, honey, 739 

Observation hive, all-year, 676 


Ohio inspector examining colo 
nies, 441 
Orange blossom, 355 


Orchard, high producing, bor 








790 


dering lake, 209 


Out-apiary established with 


package bees, 286 
Overbey, GC. Z., 679 


Ox cart in south, 138 
Package bees by the truckload, 


285 

exhibit of, in Alabama, 757 
in double-walled hives, 364 

Packages installed on combs 
of syrup, 205 

Pail of syrup, 649 

Paper gaskets for fumigating 
honey, 50 

Passing of the storm, October 
cover 

Pauli, G. A., apiary of, August 
cover 

Pettit, Morley, with shipping 
truck, 138 

Phillips, Dr. E. F., 620 

Phillips, Mrs. E. F., 19 

Pie, chocolate, 290 
cranberry, 289 
honey-sweetened fruit, 488 

Pineapple muffins, 683 


Popcorn, honeyed, 618 


Portable honey house, 146 
Porto Rico, apiary in, March 
cover 
Post holes, digging, 231 
Pritchard, Mel, 557, 645 
Processing honey for small 
beekeeper, 674 
Propolis on frames, 154 
Prune chiffon pie, 290 
Pump, honey, 743 
Queen all wet, 628 
cage hung on wire on cen 
ter comb, 207 
drone and worker, 11 
mating box of A. W. Nations, 
93 
placed in introducing cage, 
247 
rearing apiary at Alexandria, 
Egypt, 515 
wiping her face, 628 
Rea, Mr. and Mrs. George H.., 
686 


daughter of, 688 
examining colonies, 


George, 
George, 
687 


Rea’s method of packing hives 
688 
Ree se, Chas E , 228 


AFB, dangers in harboring, 157 
it possible for comb 
foundation to transmit 


| 
a7° | 
| 


18 


373 
orthodox 94 
package 
shaking 

635 

Alfalfa 
change 

American 
157, 305 

Apiaries 
306 

Apiary 
221 

Associations 
aged, 156 

Aster honey flow in Ohio, 697 

Beck's Dr. new book, 221, 
374 

bread 

poses, 

‘ulture 
clover 

journal, 


for, 
155 


ineffectiva, 


treatment 
carry, 
plan 


bees 


sweet clover 
570 


Institute, | 


and 
picture, 
Honey 
504 

size and proximity of, 
from floods, 


sites safe 


should be encour 


for 
157 
laboratory 
belt, 
a 


see chemical 


pur 





in the} 

96 

scientific, 443 | 

journals do beekeepers 
read? 223 

sting cure, 760 
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Relic of old-time 
240 

Rice griddle cakes, 

Robber-proof, _ bee- 


365 
Robinson, J. M., 75 
Roof apiary on city garage, 145 
Root, E. R., 18 
Root, H. H., 228 


beekeeping, | 


552 
tight seal, 


St. Louis Cathedral in New 
Orleans, 580 

Selfe, Edwin W., roadside api- 
ary, 643 


Settling tank, 743 
Shakeswarm, how 
5&4, 555 
Shaking bees into funnel, 
bees into shipping 
means of a funnel, 169 
box of A. W. Nations, 93 
Shallow-super colony, 294 
Shaver, Hudson, apiary of, 367 


to make, 


138 
cage by 


Shaw, Dr. Frank R., 611 

Short-cake made with honey, 

Short’s, H. C., honey exhibit, 
642 

Show case of Brentano's, 494 
of Dussourd & Filser, 493 


Siding and burlap winter case, 


690 
Singh, Sardar, 383 
Single-queen and two-queen 


colonies compared, 418, 419 
hives, 417 
Skyscraper hive, 455 
in Root apiary, 567 
Sourwood blossom, 354 
Sponge and angel food cake, 
215 a 
Starkey, Jas. E., 210, 718 
Stewart, L. 718 
Stone, M. L., 483 
Storage tanks, 
Strainer, 
tank, 
Strawberry charlotte, 424 
cream, 357 
pineapple 
Super-lifter, 


for round 


salad, 358 

422 

Super placed on inverted outer 
cover, 247 

Syrup feeder being removed, 

247 


Swarm of bees, June cover 





control method, 359, 360 
EDITORIALS 
Beekeeper who takes no bee! 

journal, 568 


Beekeepers 


be encouraged, 156 
do they read bee journals, 
223 . 
jeekeeping, development of in 


Manitoba, 760 
marches on, 33 
training youth in, 760 
Bee laboratory at Baton Rouge 


in new quarters, 305 
sting fatality reports exag 
gerated, 699 
‘*Bee World’’, 443 
Caleium cyanide, warning 


633 
heating 


against, 


Cappings, honey with, 


698 
Clover belt, bee culbure la 
boratory in, 96 
flow conditions prior to, 
442 
red, nectar from, 570 


yellow taking place of white, 
634 
yellow sweet, again, 443 
Clovers, moisture brings back, 


associations should) 


December, 1938 
Tanquary, M. C., 228 


Thanksgiving, luscious fruits 
for, 682 
Tietsema, Tim, window dis- 


play of, 563 
Tongue of bee, enlargement of, 
85 


Tractor for cultivating in or- 
chard, 140 
Trays for processing honey in 
jars, 87 
Truck for moving bees of 
Wahl brothers, 693 


for transporting bees, 368 
Two-queen and _ single-queen 
colonies compared, 418, 419 


Utah, Hotel, dome of, 106 

Versailles Oak on Mississippi 
River, 652 

Wagner, Miss Dvorah, of Pal- 
estine, 687 

Wahl, Arthur, 692 
brothers’ big truck, 693 
honey house, 692 
Wilbert, 692, 693 


Warehouse of L. R. Nolen, 231 
Warning sign of N. J., 4 


Watson, Dr. L. R., 12 

Wax secreted on bee's abdo- 
men, 323 

Webb, W. H., and daughter 
Jane, 140 

Windbreaks, 649 

Window block, removable, 677 


display in Florida, 563 
Wing, front, of bee, 86 
Winter case of Wahl brothers, 

698 


simple and economical, 696 
scene, January cover, 9 

Wiring prevents cells from 
sagging, 106 

Woodman, A. G., 483 

Worker and drone cells, 248 


bee enlarged, 213 
drone and queen, 11 
Wyoming University, apiary of, 
417 
Yard of 55 colonies which pro- 
duced 15,000 lbs., 364 
60 colonies which aver 
age 275 lbs., 364 
100 colonies moved from 
orange to palmetto, 356 
Yates, Claude L., 560 


of 
of 


442 
Colonies reaching peak 
strength too early, 223 
weak, what to do with, 155 
Comb foundation, is it possible 


of 


for it to transmit AFB, 873 
Comb honey, double brood 
chamber colonies for, 505 
top supering for, 504 
Comb space, importance of, 
373 
Combs of honey vs. syrup for 
packages, 305 
Crop, 1938, not so large after 
all, 504 
shortage cramps’ industry, 
155 


don't stress, 94 y 
Cyanogas causes death of Ohio 


beekeeper, 698 
Dadant, Chas. and OC. P., ser- 
vice rendered by. 307 
Dadant, ©. P., death of, 221 


Distribution of honey in U. 8., 
506 


Double brood chamber collo- 
nies for comb honey, 505 
Drones, early, may mean 








December, 1938 


swarming, 305 
Dusting of fruit trees on 
wane, 95 
Easter swarm in 
Ohio, 374 
English. plain—why not? 
Extracting plants. central, 
top supering means less 
bor in, 504 


the 


northern 


443 
442 
la- 


Floods. apiary sites safe from, 
99 


221 
Food and drug act, 505 
Food chambers crammed 

of honey. 33 
Food law. scope 


of, 568 


full 


Fruit trees blooming at differ 


times, 156 
of. on the wane 
special spring 1 


ent 
dusting 
Gleanings, 


ber, 221 


Heating honey with the 
pings, 698 
History may repeat itself, 


. 95 
1um- 


cap 


33 


Hiving packages, various meth 


of, 222 


ods 


Homemade equipment. folly of, 


569 
Honey and Health’’. 
374 
attitude of 
sion toward. 
consumption, 


ample in. 


medical 
442 

Utah 

697 


pre 


sets 


221, 
»fes 


ex- 


Honey crop and market, 633 





don’t give it away, 633 
we need a good one, 222 
Honeydew in evidence again, 
569 
Honey, dirty or off-colored. a 


155 


of 


menace, 


distribution in U. S., 


flora and seasons 
34 

heating with the capp! 
698 

Institute, need of, 504 


jelly misbranded, 505 





506 


changing, 


ngs 


longevity and its relation 
to, 697 
market conditions, 568 
merchandising. 96 
needed, more facts : abou# 
570 
N. J. beekeepers use, 222 
price cutting on 634 
selling, unfair practices in 
35 
Abushady, Dr. A. Z., 426 
Alphonse sgro., 434, 581, 709 
Ames, W. D., 430 
Anderson Edwin J 24, 165 
294. 449, 704 
Andrews, L. L 37, 97, 159, 
232 308 377, 445, 507 
571, 637, 700, 763 
Atchison, Thomas, 756 
sabek, sro Stephen, 240 
298. 626, 694 
fain, James W., 217, 363 
Jaltzley, C. H., 102, 447, 514 
Zeal, Dr. M. J., 43 
seck with Gerald W 628 
Bell, Gordon A., 421 
tetts, Annie D 644 
Jiorness, Sigurd, 615 
Black, A gurr, 627 
Blume, W. J 501 
Boeckel, W. H 298 
jogart, J. W 321 
johne, Geo. W 53, 167, 234 
509. 580. 652, 765 
jonkemeyer, Hazel V 438 
trink, H. G., 29 
Browne, C. A 13 


Bruce, John, 49 


Re ae a 
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stand best advertising medi 
um, 568 
Institute, honey, need of, 504 


Insurance failure. 
634 

Jelly, honey, misbranded, 505 

League meeting, 761 


against a 


Locations, differences in. 569 

Longevity and its relation to 
honey, 697 

Manitoba, development of bee- 
keeping in, 760 

Marketing agreement, 221, 305 
new, 305 
has teeth in it, 761 


Medical 


toward 


profession, attitude 


honey, 442 


Medicinal claims—are they 
justified? 34 

Menace, dirty or off-colored 
honey, a. 155 

Moses to lead us out of wider 
ness, 374 

Move, making every one count 
ov 

Nectar from red clover. 570 
loss of appalling. 570 

New Jersey beekeepers use 
honey, 222 

Nightmare, swarming is bee 
keepers’, 375 


Orchards populous colonies 


for, 156 
Out-apiaries, operating eco 
nomically, 95 
Package bees carry AFB. 155 
main cause of supersedure 
in 633 
new way of installing, 


374 
for 35 


suggestions 


shipping 






Packages, hiving various 
methods of. 222 

Price cutting on honey, 634 

Pure food law, new, scope of, 
568 

Queen, don't blame her always 
94 

‘Queens, young. value of, 306 

Radio, how to make bees buzz 
over 156 

Red clover. nectar from, 570 

Roadside honey stand best ad 
vertising medium, 568 

Royal jelly, 570 

Seasons and honey flora chang 
ing. 34 
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7¥1 


Shaking ineffective for 
AFB, 


Spring 
Stores, 


plan 
635 
number 
ample, and 
protection for, 699 
superabundance of essential, 
373 
watch for shortage, 806 
Story, the old, old. 305 
Supersedure,. forced, 3806 
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Planning Increase? 


Any commercial producer planning extensive increase 
for 1938 can save a lot of money by purchasing his re- 
quirements and hauling them by truck from cars arriv- 
ing at our branches. In locations near to Watertown 
similar savings can be made. If you will need as much 
as 5,000 pounds weight of wooden goods or $750.00 in 
wooden goods and foundation together, these very close 
prices will please and surprise you. You can make 
5,000 pounds weight, for example, out of a purchase 
of about 450 10-frame hive bodies with frames. This 
offer applies both to wooden goods packed in regular 
Lewis Beeware cartons or on wooden goods put up in 
packages to suit our convenience. The latter effects a 
greater saving only if we are given time to manufac- 
ture and ship after receipt of your order and have a 
branch car moving soon enough to meet your require- 
ments. We will gladly submit samples and prices. 
Where your order is for a sizable quantity of wooden 
goods and foundation together, amounting in total to 
$750.00 at regular retail catalog prices, a similar worth- 
while saving is available. This is on Dadant’s regular 
grade of foundation in standard packages, where or- 
dered early enough to move with our carloads from 
Hamilton to any of our five points. 

Prices on wooden goods in other than standard pack- 
ages are available only if orders are placed before our 
rush season. Other savings on standard packages of 
wooden goods and foundation are available any time 
when we have cars moving to our points. Our business 
enables us to give steady employment in our modern 
plant, cutting costs. We’ll share these savings with you. 














HONESTLY MADE————-HONESTLY SOLD————HONESTLY PRICED 


G.B.LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN.U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y.; LYNCHBURG, VA.; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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A Porto Rican apiary where there is no winter 
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What You Buy 
When You Buy 


lst 


Package Bees and Queens 
from Us 


As good a strain of Three-banded Italians as we could find 
in the United States and Italy, improved by years of selected 
breeding. 


Full weight packages of young bees, pulled from colonies 
run exclusively for package bees, and not old, worn-out bees 
that have been through a honey flow. 


Queens as good as our breeders can raise, some of whom 
have been with us for fifteen’years; backed by our liberal 
guarantee of pure matings and safe arrival. 


Packages constructed as lightly as possible to save you on 
express charges, but well ventilated and strong. 


Promptness in handling your orders; all of our employees are 
instructed to ship your bees on date specified, and you can 
rest assured that if we accept your orders, they will not ar- 
rive two or three weeks late. 


Give us a trial order. If we do not please you, we will not expect 


your continued business. 


PRICES 


2-lb. with queen 

3-lb. with queen 

Each additional pound of bees 
Mated Italian queens 


15% discount to dealers. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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Do You Get Your Money s 
Worth When You Buy 
Bees or Queens? 


Ask yourself this question, then place your order with us, 
and the answer will be YES. 


Coe eS Lis) ARs eek 


tid cba 


We can make prompt shipment of any amount you may 
want even if it is one thousand packages a day. 

We furnish you “Baby Bees” in packages lighter than most 
breeders to save on express charges. 

We rear all of our queens ourselves, and do not just pick 
them up from anyone who has them for sale. 

They are an excellent strain of Three-banded Italians. 

We book your order without deposit, and guarantee safe 
arrival 


In other words YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 


ee ent ~ 
Set Se . 


PRICES 
To June Ist 
2-pound pkg. with queen 
3-pound pkg. with queen 
Additional pound of bees 
Mated Italian queen 
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15°* discount to dealers 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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When You Want Bees 


You want them on the date specified—not two or 
three weeks late. 


Let Stover Apiaries ship yours, and you won’t be 
disappointed with either service or quality. 


Three-Banded Italians 
The General Purpose Bee 


Rush your order in at once. 


Prices 
To June Ist. 


2-pound packages with queen Peariocdlca: dati cP $2.45 
3-round packages with queen re eee ee 
Additional pound of kees ..................... .70 
Mated Italian queen m .75 


15% discount to dealers. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 
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QUEENS 


Those Good 
Three-Banded Italians 


Our queen yards are running at full capacity and we can 
supply your needs promptly. Requeen those colonies 
headed with old queens and get more honey. Also, help to 
eliminate swarming. 
Prices—50c each 
15‘. discount to dealers 
We can still ship those package bees at once 
Prices 
2-pound pkg. with queen 
3-pound pkg. with queen 


Additional pound of bees 


15‘* discount to dealers 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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CoNTINENTAL manufactures a line of honey cans and pails to meet your 
packing needs. Sparkling bright in appearance, clean and tight, they will 
add immeasurably to the ready salability of your product. 

Complete information, prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured 
through any of the distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co 


ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 


CHICO, CALIP. 
The Diamond Match Co.* 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham 
California Honey Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 
The Diamond Match Co.* 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Delgado & Bruce, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
E. F. Lane & Son 


DENVER, COLO 
Colorado Honey Produc 
ers’ Assn. 
R. J. Chadbourne 


*(round cans and 
pails only) 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
JERSEY CITY 





BOISE, IDAHO 
Reilly, Atkinson & Co., 
Inc 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root Co 


HAMILTON, ILL 
Dadant & Sons. 


DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


LANSING, MICH 
M. H. Hunt & Son 


ONSTED, MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 


° LOS ANGELES ° 


BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A. Bell 


WINONA, MINN. 
Standard Lumber Co 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y¥ 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. I. Root Co. 


FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
G. B. Lewis Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co 


WATERTOWN, WISC. 
G. B. Lewis Co 


CINCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS ° 
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"IT’S BETTER PACKED IN TIN”’ 


Yes sir, even the bees will applaud your judgment in using Conti- 
nental Honey Cans and Pails. 


In addition, these bright, clean cans will appeal to your customers 
and assure them of the honey reaching them in excellent condition 


—a sales point well worth considering. Complete information, 
prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured from any of the 


distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ 
Quick Seed & Feed Co 


ALAMEDA, CALIF 
F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF 
B-Z-B Honey Co 


CHICO, CALIF. 
The Diamond Match Co.* 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bryant & Cookinham 
California Honey Co 
Hamilton & Co 
Los Angeles Honey Co 
Superior Honey Co 
The Diamond Match Co * 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
Delgado & Bruce, Inc 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
E. F. Lane & Son 


*(round cans and 
pails only) 


DENVER, COLO 
Colo. Honey Pro. Assn 
R, J. Chadbourne 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Reilly, Atkinson & Co 
Inc 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root Co 
HAMILTON, ILL 
Dadant & Sons. 
DECATUR, IND. 

The Brock Store 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH 
A. G. Woodman Co 

LANSING, MICH 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
ONSTED. MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard 


CONTINENTAL CAN 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING 


JERSEY CITY 


° LOS ANGELES . 


ST. LOUIS 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 
BADGER, MINN. 
Gordon A. Bell 
WINONA, MINN. 
Standard Lumber Co 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 
ALBANY, N. Y¥ 
G. B. Lewis Co 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. I. Root Co. 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co 


WATERTOWN, WISC. 
G. B. Lewis Co 


COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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An Air-conditioned Home Located near Medina, Ohio 
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Honey Containers! f 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 


All our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are this year soldered with 
virgin tin. In this way no honey can come into contact with lead, used in or 
dinary solder. Prices subject to change. If your order is for $50 at the prices 





shown, deduct 5%: if $100 deduct 10% in ordering tin and glass containers 
or both together 
A B C D E m 

2%-lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 Ibs $4.10 | $4.20 | $4.10 | $4.30 | $4.30 if 
5-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 lbs 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
10-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 Ibs 4.70 4.90 4.75 4.90 4.90 
5-gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lIbs.* 5.10 5.20 5.10 5.25 5.25 
Write for prices in carloads 
'%-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 lbs 68 75 68 .69 .69 : 
i-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs 85 98 90 93 93 Bs 
2-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs 63 65 63 .65 65 , 
3-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs .68 70 69 .70 .70 : 

*Can only be shipped 16/c i. 

oe 
WINDOW CARTONS . . Z 

These beautiful pink and green cartons with a 644—41%4"x1%" Beeway Ea 
large cellophane window show up section 645—-4%4"xl1%” No B’way bez 
honey to the best sales advantage. The color 6§46—4”x5”x1%4” No B’way 
combination blends wonderfully with the a 
white comb surface and the large window 100, $1.20; 500, $5.50; 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the 1,000, $10,00. ; 


buyer. Flowered around the edges with clover 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, Weight 62 lbs. per 100; 59 4 
these cartons surely help sell honey for more’ lbs. per 1,000. Postage ex 
money 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
100 oO 





649—colored 4% $ 80 $3 65 A—-F.O.B. Watertown, Wis. 
664—plain 4% 55 2.50 B-——F.O.B. Sioux City, Iowa. q 
658 colored Bag 41 1 95 4.05 ( F.O.B. Springfield, 0. 3 
430 3ag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. ea 50 


D—F.O.B. Lynehburg, Vir 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 lb.; 500, 5 Ibs 
E—F.O.B. Albany, N. Y. 


Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane 
plain wrappers 











Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than those listed here. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEF- 
FERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN STREET, SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO; 11 W. THIRD STREET, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 






Send your order to our office nearest to you. 
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The passing of the storm—Photo by G. A. Pauli. 
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HONEY 


Storekeepers and Beekeepers 


Proclaim the Root’s new SHIPPING and 
DISPLAY case for comb honey to be the 
ideal SALES HELP. 


Beautifully printed in two colors, bright 
yellow and deep brown on a green corru- 
gated board. Cases are made from 175- 
pound stock and furnished with inner- 
liners with top and bottom pads. This 
display case is also a shipping case 


DISPLAY AND SHIPPING CASES 
Shipped from Medina only. 
To hold 24 sections 
10, $1.80; 20, $3.20; 50, $7.50. 


To hold 12 sections 
10, $1.25; 20, $2.30; 50, $5.25. 
F.O.B. Medina. 10, Wt. 30 Ibs. 
(To display honey, simply raise top and pull out 
inner top-covering and turn de up so they rest 


iguinst back to form a shelf. Extra honey can be 
left in case.) 


Shippin3, 


Cases > 


10 for $1.85 
Ress — 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 














Contest Not Necessary 


To secure complimentary letters for the outstanding line of Root 





Quality bee supplies. Every day beekeepers from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States and even foreign countries write to tell us the savings they 
have made by using Root Quality bee supplies. 


Winners 


1938 Contest 


First Prize $100.00 
Chas. J. Rost, Meriden, Conn. 


Second Prize $5000 
Tenney H. Wheatley, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Third Prize $25.00 
Wilburt C. Wahl, Clayton, N. Y. 


Fourth Prize $5.00 
Fred H. Boerner, Mount Carroll, ill 


Fifth Prize $5.00 
Anthony Wolf, Fayetteville, Ohio. 


Sixth to Twentieth Prize $1.00 each 
John G. Krasser, Connersville, Ind. 
H. 8S. Rogers, Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. D. Weis,, M. D., Munster, Ind 
Fayette Mullins, Verdonville, W. Va 
Pwight A. Daniels, Pioneer, Ohio. 
Clarence W. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. W. Bogart, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Allen R. Broud, Wellington, Ohio 
G. F. Babcock, Clay City, Ill. 


Sister Mary of the Resurrection, Port-of- 
. & 


Spain, Trinidad, B. W 
C. M. Isaacson, Middle River, Minn 
E. N. Weaver, McKean, Penn. 
Clark Fulton, Arkansas City, Kans. 
John D. Thomas, Charleston, W. Va 
Grady Blankenship, Beeville, Texas. 


Save 





Read These 


Letters sent in without any offer or request. 


“IT find your bee hives are better 
than any I have bought elsewhere. 
I have some of your hives I bought 
in New Orleans eight years ago and 
they have held their shape and 
look as good as the day I got them. 
I feel that I am wasting money 
when I buy any other kind.” 
Charlie A. Henderson, La. 


“I am getting my supplies from 
your dealer in Canton. Bought a 
hive recently—had looked at one 
in a local cut-rate store—but what 
a difference for only 56c more!” 
Wm. H. Horner, Ohio. 


“Last year I bought 1 pound thin 
super foundation from your dealer, 
Hunt & Son of Lansing. He charged 
me 85c for it. I thought this high 
so this spring I ordered some from 
a cut-rate house for 6lc, a 24c sav- 
ing, but never again. It is soft, the 
cells are flat and too large and it 
tears just putting it in the frames. 
I figure I have lost a dollar in time 
and patience.” 
Gerald Ross Miller, Mich 


Money 


Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Get Our Prices on 1939 Requirements 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 



































You Get Quality 


at Surprisingly Low Prices 


100 Shallow Supers 
500 Hive Bodies 


10,000 Standard Frames 
900,000 Sections 








We are receiving orders like the above from 

beekeepers who know true values---and can 

use bee supplies in quantities. They save 
money. 


Get Our 1939 Prices 


on your requirements 



































